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COMPLETE Theory of Knowledge, as I at least under- 

stand it, undertakes to answer three questions: (1) 
What are the premises and facts which lie at the foundation 
of all our reasoning,— what are the premises which we can 
assume without having inferred them as conclusions from 
other processes of reasoning, and what are the facts which we 
can claim to know that have not been inferred from other facts? 
(2) How do we know them to be true, — what sort of justifica- 
tion can we give of them? (3) Given these facts and premises, 
what process justifies me in passing from them to any fact or 
principle believed because of them? Ina word, what can I 
assume without proof? Why can I assume it? How can I 
pass from what is so assumed to anything else ? 

Remarks as to the importance of the careful determination 
of a Theory of Knowledge would seem to be out of place in 
such a journal as this. And yet I hope I may be pardoned 
for adverting to the fact that some of the gravest and most 
profoundly important questions that now divide the philo- 
sophical world are questions that can only be settled when 
philosophers have agreed upon a Theory of Knowledge. Take, 
for example, the question of automatism. No one can read 
the arguments of Clifford, Hoéffding, and Miinsterberg, in 
support of the theory, without being convinced that what 
leads them to believe it, is not primarily its success as a 
hypothesis in explaining facts, but certain preconceived 
opinions as to what facts can enter into causal relations with 
each other. 
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But precisely because of its importance, the attempt to 
determine a theory of knowiedge should be thorough-going, or 
it should not be made at all. Such an attempt is essentially 
an appeal from common sense to philosophy, from unreasoned 
certainty to reasoned certainty. Being such, it is manifestly 
illogical to permit common sense to have anything to do with 
the matter. Common sense is either capable of giving us a 
philosophy, or it is not; if it is, the history of philosophy is 
nothing but a record of stupendous blunders and misdirected 
energies ; if it is not, any philosophy which is based upon it 
rests on the evidence of an incompetent witness. Nor can 
such a philosophy defend itself by contending that it is only a 
a philosophical common 





refined common sense, so to speak, 
sense to which it appeals. If the common sense of the plain 
man cannot be trusted to give us a philosophy, how can we 
trust the common sense of Reid and Hamilton? Precisely in 
so far as a philosophy rests on common sense, it is unreasoned ; 
but philosophy originated, as we have seen, from the mind’s 
reluctance to acquiesce in unreasoned principles. 

These remarks are made, not so much for the purpose of 
criticising the common sense philosophy, as in order to indicate 
the method that I shall try to follow in the investigation of 
this subject. Propositions that are reported to be true or 
probable, merely on the testimony of common sense, however 
emphatic, I shall aim to disregard. Hypotheses against which 
nothing can be said, except that they are absurd, when their 
absurdity consists in their being at variance with the principles 
of common sense, I shall consider myself entitled to make. 

I can most conveniently state my answer to two of the 
questions which a Theory of Knowledge undertakes to answer, 
by pointing out how far I agree with Bain. He says that the 
belief in memory is a primary assumption.' “Unless we trust 
our recollection, our knowledge is limited to what is now 
present, and we cannot compare two successive experiences, or 
declare two facts to succeed one another. We have one 
moment the consciousness of thirst ; the next moment we have 


1 Logic, new and revised ed., p. 670. 
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the consciousness of a certain act called drinking ; the next 
following moment we have the further consciousness of relief 
from thirst. The succession of the three steps is a fact or 
experience ; but we cannot believe it, unless we believe in the 
recent fact given in memory, as well as the present, given in 
consciousness.” Hence the belief in memory is a primary 


assumption. 

But what is meant when it is called an assumption? I 
mean that what I believe because of memory I do not see to be 
true, that I can give no reasons for such beliefs which would 
at all satisfy a cold, critical intellect, an intellect indifferent to 
consequences, an intellect that believes only in so far as it 
sees grounds for certainty or for probability. Such an intellect 
would describe its various acts of memory as blind, unreasoned 
impulses to believe that certain present states of consciousness 
were representative of past realities. 

Many men will admit that the asseverations of memory are 
not certain, who will nevertheless contend that they have a 
high degree of probability, so high as, under certain circum- 
stances, to be practically undistinguishable from absolute 
certainty. Leslie Stephen, for example, says: “I quite agree 
that when I have to consider any past or future event, or 
indeed to explain any present event, there is always a difference 
between my knowledge and absolute certainty. The conviction 
may approach such certainty as the curve approaches the 
asymptote, but there is always some room for doubt.”! My 
dissent from this doctrine is radical and fundamental. The 
reports of memory have just as much of absolute certainty as 
they have of absolute or theoretical probability. In the same 
sense in which they have no certainty, they have no probability ; 
in the same sense in which they are probable, they are certain. 
From the point of view of the pure intellect, the intellect 
seeing, not trusting, they have neither certainty nor probability ; 
from the point of view of the practical intellect, the intellect 
yielding to the native instincts and unreasoned tendencies of 
the mind, they are not only probable but certain. From the 


1 Mind, Vol. V, p. 176. 
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point of view of snowledge, in a word, our beliefs of what we 
remember are so many pure assumptions, and if we could only 
believe what we snow to be true or probable, we should have 
no confidence whatever in memory. 

The distinction between the pure intellect seeing and the 
practical intellect trusting, or between belief and knowledge, 
is of such fundamental impertance for the theory of knowledge, 
that a further elucidation may not be out of place. Something 
brings to my mind the thought of a friend, and then I remem- 
ber that I saw him yesterday. In what does my recollection of 
having seen him consist? Not, of course, in my imagining 
him in that set of surroundings which I call a certain place, 
and at that point in the stream of my conscious experience 
which I call yesterday ; for, if so, there would be no distinction 
between imagination and memory. To the mere images of 
adds what, with 





imagination, memory — belief of any kind 
Baldwin, we may call the reality-feeling, plus the “consciousness 
of the personal indorsement of reality.”"! Belief, in a word, 
consists in the fact that the ideas or images of imagination — 
in the case when the belief refers to some matter not present 
to the senses — are consciously regarded as realities. Now we 
may have this realityfeeling when we believe that the ideas or 
images to which it ts attached are not realities and that they do 
not correspond to or represent realities. In other words, we 
may have one of the elements or constituents of belief —the 
reality-feeling — without the other —the personal indorsement 
of the reality ; the saying to one’s self that the reality-feeling 
is true. Sitting in a car at a depot, waiting for my train to 
start, I seem to see the motion of my train when another train 
moves slowly by. In other words, the reality-feeling attaches 
itself to the image or idea of my train in motion. But when I 
look at the wheels of the moving train this reality-feeling 
ceases to exist so long as I continue to look at them. I see or 
believe that the apparent motion of my train is due to the real 
motion of the other. The same kind of reality-feeling attaches 
itself to a new set of experiences. But as soon as I stop 


1 Feeling and Will, p. 158. 
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looking at the wheels, the old reality-feeling returns — my train 
seems to move in spite of the fact that I know it does not. In 
other words, the reality-feeling, which alone distinguishes the 
ideas or images of memory from mere imagination, attaches 
itself to experiences which we know from other evidence do not 
represent reality. 

This may seem to be a contradiction. When it is said that 
the reality-feeling, that alone distinguishes the ideas or images 
of memory from mere imagination, may attach itself to ideas 
or images that we know from other evidence do not represent 
reality, it seems very much like saying that we may believe 
what we know is not so. 

The thorough discussion of this question would require an 
essay in itself. Fortunately, however, that has been rendered 
unnecessary by Baldwin’s able and very lucid treatment of the 
subject in the chapter from which I have already quoted. Here 
it will be sufficient to call attention to the fact that the feeling 
that my train is in motion is one thing; the feeling that my 
train is in motion, plus the saying to myself that it is, —the 
conscious affirmation of the fact, —is another ; and the feeling 
that my train is in motion, plus the saying to myself that it 
does not move, nevertheless, is quite another. And the thesis 
which I maintain with reference to memory is this: What we 
know on the authority of what we call our memory has no other 
guarantee than a reality-feeling, which sometimes attaches 
itself to experiences that we know do not represent realities, 
but which we accept in the case of memory simply because it 
is not contradicted by other experiences. If I am asked how a 
reality-feeling can attach itself to ideas or images that we know 
are not in correspondence with reality, I decline to attempt to 
answer the question here because it is irrelevant. We are not 
concerned in this place with the Zow but the what. Whatever 
the explanation of the facts, it is true that we seem to see 
distance ; that colors of material, extended objects seem to 
exist outside of us and independent of us; that things seen 
through an opera-glass seem to be farther away than we know 
them to be, etc. A large part of the advances of science 
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consists in showing that various seemings of every-day life are 
not true—that reality-feelings have attached themselves to 
various experiences that do not correspond to reality. But the 
seemings — the reality-feelings — remain in spite of our assent 





to the conclusions of science. 

When Bain says that another primary assumption which we 
are obliged to make is our trust in present consciousness, I do 
not agree with him. ‘We must assume,” he says, “that what 
we feel we do feel; that our sensations and feelings occur as 
they are felt.” ! We do not assume that ; we know it. When 
we come to tell what it is we feel; when we undertake to 
transform “knowledge of acquaintance into knowledge about ;’’? 
when we forsake the point of view of Hodgson’s “first inten- 
tion”’ for that of his “second intention,” * doubt enters. But 
so long as we stick to the knowledge of acquaintance, we not 
only know but know so absolutely as to make it impossible 
for us to conceive of a higher or more trustworthy kind of 
knowledge. One would like to know what a man means by 
knowledge who says that he does not know that what he feels 
he does feel, that he only assumes it. Knowledge is a thing of 
which we have neither experience nor idea ; it is for us a mere 
name without significance unless we are entitled to take our 
pretended knowledge that what we feel we do feel as an 
instance of it. But in so maintaining I do not contend for a 
universal “identification of knowing as a fact in the inner life 
of a subject with knowledge as the representation of a content 
known.” Professor Robert Adamson says: ‘TI believe it to 
be a real error in philosophical method to make the initial steps 
in a theory of knowledge from the Cartesian position, and am 
of opinion that the whole advance achieved by Kant is lost if 
we return, in dealing with the epistemological problem, to the 
identification of knowing as a fact in the inner life of a subject 
with knowledge as the representation of a content known.” 4 


! Feeling and Will, p. 670. 

2 James’s /sychology, Briefer Course, p. 14. 
3 See his 7ime and Space, passim. 

* Mind, Vol. XII, p. 129. 
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There appears to be a confusion here of two quite different 
things : the Cartesian position and the identification of knowing 
as a fact in the inner life of a subject with knowledge as 
the representation of a content known. The essence of 
the Cartesian position, as everybody knows, is that some of 
the things of which we are conscious we know so absolutely as 
to make doubt an absurdity and an impossibility. Whether 
Descartes did or did not maintain more than that ; whether he 
did or did not hold that all of the facts of which we are 
conscious we know in the same absolutely certain way, is not a 
matter of consequence save from the point of view of history. 
The important point is, that he need not have maintained it. 
Because he knew some of the facts of which he was conscious 
so certainly as to make doubt an impossibility, he was not 
required to say that all of the facts of which he was conscious 
could be put in the same category unless as the result of an 
introspective examination. But introspection compelled him to 
take no such position. Introspection shows that some of the 
states of consciousness we know in an absolutely certain way 
and that some others are in a state of utter uncertainty. To 
require me to hold that, if I claim to know some of my inner 
states with absolute certainty, I must make the same claim of 
all, is as absurd as it would be to require a man to hold that he 
can see an atom of hydrogen because he claims to be able to 
see a drop of water. And to hold that, because I may be 
mistaken as to what is in my consciousness when I use general 
names intelligently, I may be mistaken in supposing that when 
I am in severe pain I know that I am, is like saying that, 
because I cannot see an atom of hydrogen, therefore I cannot 
see a drop of water. In no fruitful sense, therefore, can we 
say that we assume that what we feel we do feel, when 
we are trying to draw distinctions between assumption and 
knowledge. 

But when Bain says that the uniformity of nature is another 
assumption, I agree with him fully. “Water has quenched 
our thirst in the past. By what right do we affirm that the 
same will happen in the future? Experience does not teach us 
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this : experience is only what has actually been ; and, after 
never so many repetitions of a thing, there still remains the 
peril of venturing upon the untrodden land of future possibility. 
‘What has been, will be,’ justifies the inference that water will 
assuage thirst in after times. We can give no reason or 
evidence for this uniformity.”"! So I think, and since we do 
not see it to be either true or probable, it is an assumption, a 
thing we believe in primarily because of the constitution of our 
emotional nature, and not because it appeals to us on intel- 
lectual grounds. 

“This assumption,” continues Bain, “is an ample justifica- 
tion of the inductive operation, as a process of real inference. 
Without it, we can do nothing ; with it we can do anything.” ? 
It is certainly true that without this assumption we can do 
nothing ; but it is not true that it alone is sufficient to enable 
us to make a conquest of nature, or, indeed, any approximation 
to it. So far from admitting that with it we can do anything, I 
assert that with it alone we can do nothing. With an abso- 
lutely certain knowledge of nothing but some of our present 
states of consciousness, we make a leap to the past ; assuming 
to know the present and the past, we make a leap to the 
uniformity of nature; and, I hold, assuming to know the 
uniformity of nature, we make a leap to conclusions apparently 
directly deduced from it. 

Perhaps the best way to bring out the truth of this conten- 
tion is to examine briefly John Stuart Mill's theory of induction. 
Mill held that valid inductions terminate in proof ; that the 
object of inductive reasoning is to obtain for its conclusions a 
kind of evidence that for a pure intellect would justify belief. 
In opposition to Whewell and Jevons, he denied that induction 
is a process of finding hypotheses to explain facts, insisting that 
only when a further step has been taken, when it has been 
shown not only that a given hypothesis explains the facts but 
that no other can, is an induction valid. From his point of 
view, induction may be briefly described as a process of finding 
hypotheses to explain facts, and proving that no other hypothesis 


1 Logic, p. 671. 2 Jbid., p. 672. 
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can do it. Now I hold that this second step in the process 
can only be taken very rarely, no matter how certain we assume 
ourselves to be of the uniformity of nature. I hold that the 
canons of his various experimental methods formulate the 
process of induction as it would have to be if it terminated in 
what would justify belief to a pure intellect, but that they 
utterly fail to describe the process of induction which we are 
familiar with in our experience. ‘If two or more instances of 
the phenomenon under investigation,”’ says the canon of the 
Method of Agreement, “have only one circumstance in com- 
mon, the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree, 
is the cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon.”’! Upon this 
canon the obvious criticism is, that it presupposes a condition 
that is never realized. /f two or more instances of the phe- 
nomenon under investigation had only one circumstance in com- 
mon and we could be sure of it, all would be plain sailing, but 
any such instance has an indefinite number of circumstances 
in common with every other. To this, of course, a follower of 
Mill would reply that although they do, they have only a limited 
number of circumstances in common that can be supposed to 
be material to the result. That was Mill’s own answer. “The 
extent and minuteness of observation,” he said, “which may be 
requisite . . . depends on the particular purpose in view. To 
ascertain the state of the whole universe at any moment is 
impossible, but would also be useless. In making chemical 
experiments, we do not think it necessary to note the position 
of the planets ; because experience has shown, as a very super- 
ficial experience is sufficient to show, that in such cases that 
circumstance ts not material to the result ;* and, accordingly, in 
the ages when men believed in the occult influences of the 
heavenly bodies, it might have been unphilosophical to omit 
ascertaining the precise condition of those bodies at the 
moment of the experiment.’’* But if one asks for the method 
by which experience shows what circumstances are possibly 
material to the result and what not, the answer must be induc- 
1 Logic, 8th ed., p. 280. 2 The emphasis is mine. 
3 [bid., p. 27 3- 
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tion. And if he asks what kind of induction, the answer cannot 
be induction in accordance with Mill's Deductive Method, 
because that presupposes inductions already made in accordance 
with his Experimental Methods. Nor can it be induction in 
accordance with these methods, for they presuppose the 
induction we are now considering. It must be, therefore, 
induction in accordance with his hypothetical method — our 
reason for ignoring the position of the stars in our chemical 
experiments must be that we have made an hypothesis that 
such circumstances are not material to the result and that our 
hypothesis explains the facts. The important question is: Are 
we able to take the second step in induction as Mill conceived 
it; are we able to show that the hypothesis that the circum- 
stances which chemists consider to be alone possibly material 
to the result not only explain the facts, but that no other can? 
Manifestly, to state the question is to answer it. To prove 
that no other hypothesis except that upon which the science 
of chemistry rests can explain the facts, is to prove an alibi 
for the rest of a possibly infinite universe, which is plainly 
impossible. Any one who will take the pains to grasp 
the difference that may exist between what zs and what is 
known, will be slow to assert that he has so far made an 
inventory of all possible existences as to be able to assert that 
no circumstances except those supposed by chemistry to be 
possibly material to chemical phenomena can have anything to 
do with them. Accordingly, if Mill’s formula is to describe 
the facts as they are, it must be rewritten somewhat in this 
way : “If two or more instances of the phenomenon under 
investigation have only one circumstance in common among 
those supposed to be possibly material to the result, the hypothe- 
sis that the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree 
is the cause or effect of the given phenomenon, explains the 
facts, although we cannot say that to wider knowledge another 
hypothesis would not equally well explain them.” It is 
unnecessary for my purpose to proceed further with an exami- 
nation of Mill’s theory of induction. Of his Deductive Method 
and his Hypothetical Method, as well as of his Experimental 
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Methods, it can truly be said that they completely fail to hit 
the mark they are aimed at, that instead of proving that the 
conclusion reached by means of them is the only hypothesis 
that can explain the facts, they only prove that it does explain 
the facts, leaving the question forever open as to whether 
another might not do it equally well. “Such and such are the 
facts, what do they imply?” That is a type of the questions 
which all inductive reasoning undertakes to answer, all reason- 
ing which attempts to take us from facts assumed to be known 
to others that are unknown. “These facts imply thus and so, 
because that supposition explains them.” That is a type of 
the answers which inductive reasoning makes to all the 
questions propounded to it. 

In the case of many of the theories of science, it appears 
to me that this cannot possibly be denied. Of the undulatory 
theory of light, the doctrine of evolution, the various conclu- 
sions of geology, for example, no one can claim more than 
that they are hypotheses that explain the facts more or less 
perfectly. Now I maintain that the difference between the 
proof of theories such as these and any so-called more thor- 
oughly established conclusions of science, is not a difference in 
kind. It is merely a difference in the ease with which the im- 
agination conceives other causes that may have produced the 
facts in question. As science accepts its conclusions in these 
cases as true, not because the scientific intellect sees that no 
other hypothesis can explain the facts, but because scientific 
common sense, so to say, brushes aside other hypotheses as 
improbable, so in the case of the so-called more thoroughly 
established conclusions of science, the scientific intellect accepts 
them as thoroughly established, not because it sees that other 
hypotheses cannot explain the facts, but because scientific com- 
mon sense brushes aside as impossible any other hypotheses 
that can be suggested. What I am trying to say is, that the 
difference between conclusions more or less well established, 
provided they explain all the known facts, is not at all a differ- 
ence in the evidence as apprehended by the pure intellect, the 
intellect uninfluenced by the emotional, instinctive side of the 
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mind, but a difference in the positiveness and imperiousness 
with which common sense sets aside opposing hypotheses. 

If this is true, the following formula correctly describes all 
inductive reasoning that seeks to prove causation: “If a cer- 
tain hypothetical cause exists, the facts would be as I find 
them. But the facts are as I find them. Therefore, my sup- 
posed cause exists.’ Indeed, from the point of view of the 
pure intellect, the case is even worse. We assume without 
any reason that we can justify on purely intellectual grounds 
that the evidence is all in, that the £xown relevant facts are all 
of the relevant facts. How necessary this assumption is, we 
shall see quite clearly, if we realize how impossible it would be 
for us to reach any conclusion as to the cause of a violent 
death, for example, if we admitted in a practical way the possi- 
bility of supernatural agencies. If agencies that we know 
nothing about may exist, and if for reasons and in ways of 
which we are entirely ignorant they may produce effects similar 
in kind to those produced by known agencies, how can we ever 
conclude, on the ground of circumstantial evidence at least, 
that a known agency is responsible for an event rather than an 
unknown agency? Nor can it be shown, as Leslie Stephen 
seeks to do, that the admission of the bare possibility should 
have nothing to do with our conclusion, because, although pos- 
sible, the existence of such an agency is in the highest degree 
improbable. Who knows that? What principle of our nature 
is it that asserts that, while a supernatural agency may exist 
and operate in ways and for reasons that we are entirely 
ignorant of, it is nevertheless in the highest degree improbable ? 
Certainly not the purely intellectual part of us. The intellect 
gives no criterion for judging of probabilities in such cases. 
It can only say that, for aught it knows to the contrary, such 
agencies may exist, and that it knows nothing whatever as to 
the probability or improbability of their existence. Evidently 
the practical taking into account of considerations like these, 
considerations which no amount of reasoning as such justifies 
us in ignoring, would produce an entire paralysis of our reason- 
ing powers, would make it as impossible for us to emerge from 
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a state of absolute uncertainty concerning all matters that come 
before us as it is to escape from our shadows. How do we in 
practice untie the knot? We do not untie it, we cut it. As 
we arbitrarily, from the point of view of the pure intellect, 
assume the trustworthiness of memory and the uniformity of 
nature, so we arbitrarily assume that the evidence is all in, and 
that known causes have brought about the effects we are study- 





ing —assume it until we discover facts that prove the assump- 
tion false, when we invent by hypothesis an unknown cause 
and endow it with attributes suitable for our purposes. Instead, 
then, of being able to do anything, as Bain says, assuming the 
uniformity of nature and the trustworthiness of memory, we 
can do nothing. To make these assumptions weapons of real 
efficiency we must arm ourselves with another. How shall we 
state it? 

It will not do to say that we assume that any hypothesis that 
explains the facts we are considering is true, because it some- 
times happens that more than one hypothesis will equally well 
explain them. By “equally well” I mean that, if the cause 
supposed in either of the hypotheses exists and acts as we sup- 
pose it does, the facts would be as we find them. Nor is.it 
true that we have an inclination to believe any hypothesis that 
explains the facts. On the contrary, an hypothesis may seem 
to us absurd, as in the case of a possible supernatural agency 
represented as the cause of a violent death, although we may 
readily enough admit that if the cause supposed by it existed, 
it might produce the violent death. In what consists the 
absurdity of such an hypothesis? In its lack of harmony with 
our other beliefs. In order that an hypothesis may win our 
belief, it must not only explain the facts it was invented to 
explain, but it must fit in snugly with the rest of our beliefs. 
Three hundred years ago, a belief in witches was quite general ; 
many facts were supposed to owe their existence to their agency. 
Why have such explanations been abandoned? Not because 
they will not account for the facts, but because other beliefs 
have gradually grown up in the minds of men, with which the 
belief in witches is inconsistent. That an hypothesis may 
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seem to us to be true, it must not only explain the facts; it 
must harmonize with the rest of the contents of our minds, 
must fill up, so to speak, an empty place therein and be in 
keeping with the rest of its furniture. In order, then, that we 
may carry on the reasonings of ordinary life as well as those of 
science, we must assume the trustworthiness of memory within 
certain limits, the uniformity of nature, and that an hypothesis 
that explains a particular group of facts, and at the same time 
harmonizes with the rest of our beliefs, is true. 

Of the axioms of mathematics and the laws of logic, it 
appears to me that we have self-evident knowledge, — self- 
evident in the only proper sense of that much abused term, 
in the sense that doubt of them is impossible. And when I 
say that doubt of them is impossible, I do not mean that we 
are unable to rid ourselves of the feeling that they are true; 
for, as we have seen, that feeling has no evidential or intel- 
lectual value whatever. In spite of the fact that it constitutes 
the foundation of the Theory of Knowledge of the Scottish 
School, since the feeling that a thing is true when we cannot 
ascertain its causes is identical with Hamilton’s testimony of 
consciousness, we have seen that it attaches itself to ideas and 
images which we know do not correspond with reality, and 
that it cannot, therefore, be a criterion of truth. But when I 
say that doubt of the axioms of mathematics and the laws of 
logic is impossible, I mean that the mind cannot even enter- 
tain the idea of their being false. We may say that two 
straight lines can inclose a space, but we cannot think it. 
The judgment of which the proposition purports to be the 
expression, not only does not exist, but cannot even be con- 
ceived. Such propositions, then, as the axioms of mathe- 
matics and the laws of logic, we may call necessary truths, — 
necessary in the sense that the mind must think them; in 
the sense that their contradictories are ‘absurd, inconceivable, 
impossible.’ 

Examining these cases, we can formulate a test of truth: 
any proposition whose contradictory is inconceivable and im- 
possible is true. But a superficial examination of it enables 
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us to see that, however faultless it may be as a test of truth, 
it is of no avail in furnishing a foundation for the activities of 
science and of ordinary life. Only in the case of things seen 
so clearly as to make doubt of them impossible, does our test 
of truth find any application ; but we do not see enough to get 
a fulcrum for the levers of physical science and ordinary life. 
We have, then, a test of truth that is entirely reliable, but one 
that we cannot make any use of except in the case of the very 
propositions from which we derived it. What are we to do? 

We must try to find a test of beliefs. By “test of belief,” I 
do not, of course, mean that we must find a test by means of 
which we can determine which of our beliefs are true; that 
would be another name for a test of truth. I mean that, 
inasmuch as such “beings as men in such a world as the 
one we live in” must base a large part of their reasonings on 
propositions not known to be true, the most that we can do is 
to endeavor to be consistent. If we learn the characteristics 
of the beliefs that we are obliged to assume without proof, we 
can generalize them. We can say that, since we have accepted 
the trustworthiness of memory and the uniformity of nature 
and the proposition, ‘An hypothesis that explains facts, and 
at the same time fits in with everything else that we believe 
is true,’ we will accept any other proposition without further 
proof that has the same characteristics. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the belief in memory ? 
We can name one at least : the assumption of the trustworthi- 
ness of memory is one that we have a natural tendency to 
make. I mean by this to state no more than that, when we 
begin to reflect, we find ourselves making it. And we can 
name another : experience leaves it alone, does not deprive us 
of it, does not clash with it. But this confirmation of experi- 
ence must be taken in a negative sense only. Of positive 
verification of the trustworthiness of memory, we have none ; 
if we had, we should be speculatively sure of it. The assump- 
tion of the trustworthiness of memory, then, has two character- 
istics : it is one that we have a natural tendency to make and 
that experience does not deprive us of. The characteristics of 
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our belief in the uniformity of nature are the same; we have a 
natural tendency to make it, and our experience is not incon- 
sistent with it. What, again, are the characteristics of the 
third assumption : an hypothesis is true that explains the 
facts, and that takes its place easily and naturally among our 
other beliefs? They are the same. It is, of course, true that 
we are continually led by that assumption to adopt hypotheses 
that turn out to be false. But the principle itself is not dis- 
credited by experience. Experience only bids us act more 
cautiously in our application of the principle —bids us hold our 
believing propensity in check until we have collected as many 
pertinent facts as possible. But while this collection is being 
made, we shall be sure to fee/ that our hypothesis is true, so 
long as it explains all the pertinent facts we know, although 
we may be conscious of our inability to justify it to others. 

These, then, are the characteristics of the three assump- 
tions, one of which underlies all reasoning whatever, and all 
of which underlie the reasonings of inductive science and 
every-day life. If we find any other assumption that has the 
same characteristics, we not only have a right to make it ; we 
ought to do it, if we would avoid inconsistency. If any one 
objects that the particular assumption is incapable of proof, we 
can fairly reply that his objection is not to the point, unless he 
can prove the truth of the three assumptions that underlie all 
our inductive reasoning. 

We may, then, sum up the conclusions so far reached as 
follows: Whatever we are asked to believe, ought to be a 
a belief having the 





necessary truth, or an ultimate belief 
characteristics of being assumed through a natural tendency, 
and of not being interfered with by experience, or an hypothesis 
that explains all the pertinent facts and that takes its place 
easily and naturally among our other beliefs. Of both of the 
latter classes, it need hardly be said that the broader the 
base of the experience upon which the beliefs, in the negative 
sense explained, rest, the greater their credibility. If one man 
accepts one hypothesis because it explains all the facts he 
knows, and another man a different hypothesis because it 
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explains, not only the facts known to the first man, but others 
equally certain, the last man’s hypothesis is the more credible, 
although we can never say that it, in turn, may not have to 
give place to another. As a matter of fact, no one has ever 
believed anything on the ground of inductive reasoning, or, 
indeed, independently of all reasoning, that did not belong to 
one of these three classes. All that any one believes is either 
a necessary truth, or an ultimate belief, or an hypothesis 
accepted because it explains the facts and fits in easily with 
the rest of his beliefs. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the practical outcome of this 
reasoning? It enables us to see the kind of evidence we ought 
to demand for anything we believe, and the kind of objection it 
is pertinent to make. If any one says, ‘‘I hold such and such 
a proposition to be a necessary truth,” we are entitled to ask 
him to show it. It is absurd to say that a belief is a necessary 
truth whose contradictory I know I can conceive. To defend 
a belief as a necessary truth, we must show, not that its con- 
tradictory is hard to believe, not even that it cannot, as a 
matter of fact, be believed at all, but that it is in the literal 
sense of that much abused term unthinkable. To appeal to 
the testimony of consciousness to establish the necessity or 
self-evidence of a belief, which by the very appeal is shown not 
to be necessary or self-evident, is a degradation of philosophy, 
no matter who is guilty of it. But if I am asked to believe 
anything which is confessedly not a necessary truth, it must, 
as we have seen, belong to one or the other of the two remain- 
ing classes : those that I have a natural tendency to make and 
which experience does not interfere with, and hypotheses that 
explain facts and at the same time fit in naturally with the rest 
of the contents of our minds, and the only evidence I can 
demand for it, is that it shall have the characteristics of the 
class to which it is referred. 

This theory will probably be objected to from a number of 
different points of view. It will be urged that it opens the 
door to unbounded credulity. Not so. The very prominence 
which it gives to the fact that inductive reasoning is only a 
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process of finding hypotheses to explain facts, cannot but 
enforce the necessity of caution on the part of one who accepts 
it. If the only justification we can give to an hypothesis is 
that it explains the facts, there is surely the more urgent need 
that in an open-minded, cautious, painstaking way we make 
sure that it really explains all the pertinent facts, before we 
permit ourselves to accept it. 

On the other hand, it may be said that its practical outcome 
is philosophical skepticism. If a Theory of Knowledge that 
maintains that we can find no justification for our beliefs, in 
the last analysis, that would satisfy the demands of a pure 
intellect, is skepticism, then this is skepticism. But in that 
sense the outcome of the common-sense philosophy is skepti- 
cism. Reid and Stewart, Hamilton, and McCosh, have all 
undertaken to find a foundation for philosophy in common 
sense, not in the insight of the pure intellect. In truth, he 
only can be charged with philosophical skepticism who holds 
that reason is hopelessly at war with itself; who holds that, no 
matter upon what subject or in what direction he tries his 
reason, it leads him into an inextricable tangle of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. Such a man could not trust 
his reason: he would be a skeptic in the only proper sense 
of the word. 

This theory abolishes the distinction between Kant’s specula- 
tive and his practical philosophy. Carry your analysis far 
enough, and it will be evident —according to this theory — 
that the justification for everything we believe is of the same 
nature that Kant sought to give to his belief in the freedom of 
the will, the existence of God, and the immortality of the 
soul, 

It abolishes, also, the distinction between scientific method 
and philosophic method. Sidgwick aptly says, “ Philosophy is 
only common sense with leisure to push inquiry further than 
usual, while common sense is only philosophy somewhat hurried 
and hardened by practical needs.” ! This theory holds that the 
method of common sense and the method of science, and the 


1 Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, p. 3 5. 
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method of philosophy are identical. John Stuart Mill says 
that “the most scientific proceeding can be no more than an 
improved form of that which was primitively pursued by the 
human understanding while undirected by science. When 
mankind first formed the idea of studying phenomena accord- 
ing to a stricter and surer method than that which they had 
in the first instance spontaneously adopted, they did not, 
conformably to the well-meant, but impracticable precept of 
Descartes, set out from the supposition that nothing had been 
ascertained.”’! No, and Descartes’ method was impracticable 
in science for the same reason that we have found it so in 
philosophy: because we cannot put our beliefs on a basis of 
philosophic certainty ; because the world we live in is fitted to 
the needs of practical men and women, but not to the purposes 
of a philosopher who seeks to give to his system evidence 
differing in kind from that to which the practical man appeals 
in justification of his beliefs. If philosophic certainty were 
possible, the way to get it would surely be to follow the path 
that Descartes marked out ; start from absolute certainties and 
make all your deductions from them by means of an absolutely 
certain principle. But if such certainty is not possible, then phi- 
losophy can only imitate the humble example of science: use 
the method of common sense, only in a more pains-taking, 
careful, accurate way. Francis Ellingwood Abott says: “While 
science adopted a purely empirical, objective method, took 
Nature for granted, investigated things and their relations by 
observation and experiment on the hypothesis of their equal 
objectivity, and entered on a career of dazzling conquest, with- 
out troubling itself to invent any philosophical justification for 
a method so prolific of discoveries as to silence all criticism or 
cavil by the brilliancy of its achievements, philosophy had 
already entered upon a path which led, indeed, to the construc- 
tion of numerous subjective systems of unsurpassed ability, 
yet to none that could endure. . . . While science can 
proudly point to a vast store of verified and established 
truths, which it is a liberal education to have learned, and 


1 Logic, Sth ed., p. 231. 
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the merest lunacy to impugn, philosophy has achieved nothing 
that is permanently established. The cause of this vast differ- 
ence in result is a radical difference in method.”! I believe 
he is right. And again, “Our age presents no problem more 
profound in its nature, or more wide-reaching in its bearings 
upon the intellectual interests of mankind, than this: //ow ¢o 
identify science and philosophy, by making the foundation, 
method, and system of sctence philosophic, and the foundation, 
method, and system of philosophy sctentific.’* This paper under- 
takes to show how “the foundation, method, and system of 
philosophy” can be made scientific; but if by making “the 
foundation, method, and system of science philosophic,” is 
meant the putting of the principles of science on a basis of 
philosophic certainty, then it seeks to show that the work 
cannot be done. 

This theory takes a middle ground between the empirical 
and the common-sense theories of knowledge. With the 
common-sense philosophy, it insists that the attempt of the 
empiricist to find positive verification in experience for the 
first principles of science cannot succeed ; with empiricism, it 
insists that the attempt of the common-sense philosophy to 
establish definite philosophical principles must end in failure. 
But it agrees with the common-sense philosophers in making 
of common sense the court of last appeal in philosophy. 
Though it cannot give us principles, it gives us the method 
which we are bound to follow both in science and philosophy. 
And it agrees with empiricism in finding in experience the 
only sort of justification which our beliefs can receive, although 
this justification is of a purely negative character. 

Finally, this theory aims to give full recognition to the 
important, nay, the decisive, part which the emotional and 
volitional side of our natures play in shaping our beliefs. 
Philosophers find no difficulty in admitting that the beliefs of 
all people except themselves are determined largely by con- 
siderations non-intellectual in their character. But as searchers 
after truth they have tacitly claimed to be guided by but one 


1 Mind, 1882, p. 479. 2 Jbid., p. 494- 
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motive — as philosophers — the love of truth. With Professor 
James this paper holds such a claim to be mere “ self-deception 
and pretence,” and insists that, “whether men admit or deny 
the fact, passion always plays some part in making them 
reject or hold to systems, and volition, whether predestinate 
or unpredestinate, always will play a part in deciding when to 
encourage and when to suppress one’s doubts.” ! So far is 
the philosopher from being what he has generally supposed 
himself, gva philosopher, to be, a pure intellect animated 
solely by the love of truth, that if he were such, there would 
be no philosophy or philosophies. The very existence of 
systems of philosophy is conclusive proof that their authors, 
like the common people whose heads are not in the stars, are 
determined as to what they will believe, in part at least, by 
considerations with which the pure intellect would have nothing 


to do. J. P. Gorpy. 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. II, p. 214. 
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ARE WE ‘CONSCIOUS AUTOMATA’? 


HE ‘new psychology’ has raised in an acute form the 

by no means new question of the relation of mind and 
body. The answer which some of the first contemporary 
psychologists give -to this question is also by no means new; 
but, like the question itself, it is an ‘old friend with a new face.’ 
The automaton or parallelistic theory is a familiar enough philo- 
sophical doctrine, placed in a new scientific setting. Causal 
inter-action or reciprocal ‘influence’ of mind and body is 
denied on the ground that this would contradict the law of 
the conservation of energy. The influence of mind upon body 
would mean the creation of energy, as the influence of body 
upon mind would mean its annihilation; but energy is a 
constant sum, and can only be transferred and transformed, 
neither increased nor diminished. Between mind and _ body, 
therefore, there can be no ‘causal efficacy’; so far as causation 
is concerned, the mental series and the physical series of 
events are independent. The connection between the two 
series is that of mere parallelism or correspondence ; the terms 
in the one series are indicative or symbolical of their correlates 
in the other series, but the former are neither causes nor effects 
of the latter. Each series is self-contained ; and in particular 
the body is an automaton, a self-acting machine, which needs 
not, and brooks not, any interference with its processes by 
the mind. All physical action is strictly reaction to physical 
stimulus ; the accompanying mental events are not among the 
conditions or antecedents of the physical consequents, they are 
mere concomitants or epi-phenomena, outside the causal series 
altogether. In the words of the late Professor Clifford : “ All 
the evidence that we have goes to show that the physical world 
gets along entirely by itself... . The train of physical facts 
between the stimulus sent into the eye, or to any one of our 
senses, and the exertion which follows it; and the train of 
physical facts which goes on in the brain, even when there 
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is no stimulus and no exertion, — these are perfectly complete 
physical trains, and every step is fully accounted for by 
mechanical conditions. ... The two things are on utterly 
different platforms— the physical facts go along by them- 
selves, and the mental facts go along by themselves. There 
is a parallelism between them, but there is no interference 
of the one with the other. Again, if anybody says that the 
will influences matter, the statement is not untrue, but it is 
nonsense. Such an assertion belongs to the crude materialism 
of the savage. The only thing which influences matter is the 
position of surrounding matter or the motion of surrounding 
matter... .. When, therefore, we ask : ‘What is the physical 
link between the ingoing message from chilled skin and the 
outgoing message which moves the leg?’ and the answer is, 
‘A man’s will,’ we have as much right to be amused as if we 
had asked our friend with the picture what pigment was used 
in painting the cannon in the foreground, and received the 
answer, ‘Wrought iron.’ It will be found excellent practice 
in the mental operations required by this doctrine to imagine 
a train the fore part of which is an engine and three carriages 
linked with iron couplings,—and the hind part three other 
carriages linked with iron couplings ; the bond between the 
two parts being made up out of the sentiments of amity sub- 
sisting between the stoker and the guard.”” In the same strain 
Professor Huxley, speaking of the lower animals, says : “Their 
volition, if they have any, is an emotion 7xdicative of physical 
changes, not a cause of such changes. ... It seems to me 
that in men, as in brutes, there is no proof that any state 
of consciousness is the cause of change in the matter of the 
organism. If these positions are well based, it follows that 
our mental conditions are simply the symbols in consciousness 
of the changes which take place automatically in the organism, 
and that, to take an extreme illustration, the feeling we call 
volition is not the cause of a voluntary act, but the symbol of 
that state of the brain which is the immediate cause of that 
act. We are conscious automata.” ! 





? Quoted by James, Principles of Psychology, 1, 131-2. 
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The neurosis, being self-contained and self-explaining, neither 
is explained by, nor explains, the psychosis. The latter is 
an epi-phenomenon, something over and above, and disparate ; 
and since the neurosis is a kinesis, or movement of energy, 
the psychosis may be called a “ meta-kinesis.’’ It follows that 
we can only have a guas?-‘ physiological psychology ’ or ‘ psycho- 
physics.’ The only ‘explanation,’ in the strict sense, is within 
the physiological sphere, for here alone can we predicate causal 
connection. All that can be investigated or discovered are 
the details of the parallelism ; we can point out what event 
in the physical series is the ‘sign and symbol’ of what event 
in the psychical, we can group these symbols, and predicate 
a corresponding grouping of their fellows in the other series. 
There is no explanation, therefore, of the presence of con- 
sciousness ; it remains an ‘epi,’ for which there is no room 
in the universe of ‘phenomena,’ or caused events ; it remains 
for science an uncaused event. Incapable of being causally 
related to the ‘phenomena,’ since it cannot be reduced to the 
same denominator, consciousness is simply accepted, in its 
being and in the manner of its being, as an inexplicable but 
undeniable fact. Since the only causes and effects we know 
are physical, since causation 7s transformation of energy, it 
follows that the psychical series must not be regarded as 
causal, either in itself or in its relation to the physical series. 
But the stress of the conclusion is laid upon the denial to 
mind of causal efficacy over matter. Consciousness is an epi- 
phenomenon, in the sense that its occupation as director of the 
physical organism is taken away from it. Everything is done 
by the machine itself, and consciousness is reduced to the func- 
tion of a mere ‘spectator.’ The mind is only ‘idea corporis,’ 
or ‘idea ideae corporis’; the sole business of consciousness, 
or rather of conscious states, is passively to watch what takes 
place in the physical world ; the idea is simply the mental 
reflection of certain physical phenomena, their ‘epi.’ Activity, 
whether between the ideas themselves, or between ideas and 
their physical counterparts, is inconceivable, and therefore 


impossible. 
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The first consideration that occurs to one in the discussion 
of this view of the relation of mind and body, is that the law of 
conservation of energy, being a purely physical formula, must, 
by the very nature of the case, be inadequate to the interpre- 
tation of the relation in question. It is admitted that the 
psychical is disparate from the physical: it is this disparateness 
that occasions the whole difficulty for the principle of the 
conservation of energy. Only where there is energy does that 
principle apply ; but the connection of mind with body, if there 
be such a connection, is not a mode of the manifestation of 
energy. So far as there is zo connection, or so far as we can 
ignore any connection, the formula is sufficient ; if there zs 
connection, and if we take the connection into account, the 
formula must be insufficient. This does not mean that the 
physical formula must be contradicted. So long as we abstract 
the physical from the psychical, and consider the former as a 
sphere complete in itself, the formula may hold true. Even 
when we extend our view so as to include the psychical, and 
revise our conception of the physical sphere in the light of its 
relation to the psychical, the formula may still hold; only 
now it will be seen not to be the final formula. To make it 
the final formula, to insist upon interpreting a//7 phenomena in 
its terms, to say that what cannot be deduced from this highest 
principle of physical science, has no connection with the 
physical universe, and is a mere outside, uninfluential e¢f7- 
phenomenon, is to deny the disparateness, which has just been 
predicated of mind and body, and to dictate to the former the 
limits of the latter. It is essentially the same procedure as 
that of Mr. Spencer, who, after professing strict impartiality 
between the rival hypotheses of materialism and idealism, pro- 
ceeds to deduce the entire life of the mind from the physical 
principle of the ‘persistence of force.’ We must not thus 
play fast and loose with principles and distinctions. Either 
there is no essential difference between the mental and the 
physical, and the law of the conservation of energy covers all 
the phenomena in both spheres, as well as the connection 
between the two spheres ; or there is such an essential differ- 
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ence, and the law in question ceases to be the ultimate law, 
since it covers neither the mental sphere nor the connection 
between this sphere and the physical. To deny such connection 
because the physical formula cannot accommodate and interpret _ 
it, is arbitrarily to arrest the progress of scientific thought, and 
implicitly to deny the disparateness of mind and matter. 

But the law of the conservation of energy fails us even 
before we reach consciousness. When we pass from the 
physical and mechanical to the biological sphere, we encounter 
phenomena which that formula cannot accommodate. The 
organism — plant or animal—is no mere ‘automaton’ or 
machine. The idiosyncrasy of an organism is that it is a 
‘self-acting machine,’ but machines are not self-acting. The 
organism does not simply react in response to the momentary 
stimulation ; the phenomenon of ‘stimulation’ itself means 
that the appeal is made to the organism as a whole, and that 
as a whole it reacts. ‘Environment,’ again, is peculiar to 
organism ; the environment is constituted by the selective 
adaptation of a living being. That is to say, the mechanics of 
life do not exhaust the phenomena of the case ; protoplasm is 
not s¢mply matter in motion. There is a distinction between 
the movements of inorganic matter and organic movements, 
which constitutes the limitation of physics to the former, or to 
the mechanical asfect of the latter. The codrdinating and 
controlling principle in the vital process is not mechanical. 
The essence of organism, as Professor Burdon Sanderson 
pointed out in his presidential address before the British 
Association last September, is ‘the idea of adaptation,’ or ‘a 
working together of parts for the good of the whole.’ This 
principle governs and constitutes every vital reaction, and 
what we mean by the ‘specific energies’ of the organism is 
simply ‘the way in which adaptation manifests itself.’ The 
distinction is as old as Aristotle, who differentiates 9 gvows 7 
é& avdyxns trovodea from 7 vats » Tod Evexa trovodca. In the 
words of Professor Sanderson: “the ‘specific energy’ of a 
part or organ . .. is simply the special action which it 
normally performs, its norma or rule being in each instance 
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the interest of the organism as a whole of which it forms part, 
and the exciting cause some influence outside of the excited 
structure, technically called a stimulus. It thus stands for a 
characteristic of living structures which seems to be universal. 
.. . Nor can it well be doubted that, as every living cell or 
tissue is called upon to act in the interest of the whole, the 
organism must be capable of influencing every part so as to 
regulate its action. . . . In general there is no difficulty in 
determining both the nature of the central influence exercised 
and the relation between it and the normal function.” In the 
opinion of this representative biologist, “there is one principle 
—that of adaptation — which separates biology from the exact 
sciences, and in the vast field of biological inquiry the end we 
have is not merely, as in natural philosophy, to investigate the 
relation between the phenomenon and the antecedent and 
concomitant conditions on which it depends, but to possess 
this knowledge in constant reference to the interest of the 
organism. . . . Organism is a fact which encounters the 
biologist at every step in his investigations.” It follows that 
“physiology can never become a mere branch of applied 
physics or chemistry.” ! Here, as in the case of the psychical 
factor, the introduction of the new element need not negate 
the operations of the old. The vital process is not necessarily 
opposed to the mechanical; it zs in a sense a mechanical 
process, and may be interpreted as such. Only, the process 
of life is not a mere/y mechanical process, and the final inter- 
pretation of it must be beyond the scope of physics and its 
formula of the conservation of energy. Yet it is not proposed 
to call fe an ‘ epi-phenomenon.’ 

The advocates of Automatism propose, we have seen, to 
limit causation to the physical sphere. The reality and 
inviolability of the causal sequence they identify with the 
operation of the principle of the conservation of energy. This 
may, or may not, be a true zdea/ of scientific explanation, but, 
at any rate, it is nothing more than an ideal. All causation 
has not yet been reduced to the one form of it, —the physical 


1 Nature, September 14, 1893. 
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or mechanical. We have just seen that there is organic causa- 
tion as well. Nor have we any right to deny causation in the 
mental sphere. On the contrary, there are good grounds for 
the position that our notion of cause is derived from the mental 
world, and extended by analogy to the physical; that the 
original and radical significance of causation is volition or 
spiritual activity. But, even taking ‘cause’ in its strict 
scientific sense of ‘uniform sequence,’ and emptying it of all 
dynamical content, have we not such ‘constant conjunction’ 
in the mental as well as in the physical series of events? It 
is said that the mental series is discontinuous; but it is 
sufficiently continuous to supply an ample field for the applica- 
tion of the scientific notion of causal connection, and the 
hypothesis of ‘sub-conscious’ mental phenomena would make 
it even more continuous than it would otherwise appear to be. 
Reason has not been shown for the denial that the mental 
series is causal, — causal within itself, as well as in its relation 
to the physical series. 

Nor is the exclusion of consciousness from the sphere of 
causal phenomena consistent with the general procedure of 
scientific thought ; it is not scientific to admit an ‘ ¢f7-phenom- 
enon’; ‘parallelism’ can hardly be called a scientific point of 
view. Such a dualism is baffling to science, which can admit 
no extra-causal sphere. Nor is the scientific character of the 
conception saved by reducing the empirical dualism to a meta- 
physical monism, by interpreting mind and matter as two sides 
of the same thing, like the concave and convex sides of a curve. 
This is no real unity, or at any rate it is a unity for ever 
beyond the reach of science, with its causal point of view. 
Such a merely metaphysical or transcendental unity cannot long 
satisfy either science or metaphysics. Science must pursue 
its effort to interpret the universe, and metaphysics must 
continue to correlate its interpretation with that of science. 
The hypothesis of the causal independence of the body may 
be a convenient resting-place for psychology in its progress 
towards the ‘physiological’ form; the investigation of how 
much the body can do without the mind, will help to determine 
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the true relation of mind to body. But I cannot believe that 
‘physiological psychology,’ as the science which attempts to 
correlate the mental and the physical series, will long be con- 
tent to regard consciousness as an ‘epi-phenomenon,’ a mere 
spectator with no part to play in the world-drama. 

In the meantime, our inability to give a scientific explana- 
tion of the influence of mind upon matter and of matter upon 
mind, does not entitle us to deny the fact of such influence, 
or to explain it away. To say that this causal influence must 
contradict the law of the conservation of energy, is unwarranted. 
All that we can say is that we cannot yet reconcile it with that 
law, cannot yet trace the physical principle in the more com- 
plex, as we have already traced it in the simpler, phenomenon. 
It is a case in which we may well supplement the maxim of 
‘parsimony’ of causes by that of the ‘plurality of causes.’ 
The operation of a principle may be so modified by its com- 
bination with other principles as to be with great difficulty, if 

' at all, recognizable. Mental control must be more difficult to 
correlate with physiological, than physiological with physical. 
Yet psycho-physical need not, any more than physiological, 
abrogate physical causation. On the contrary, we must assume 
that the more complex causal system incorporates the lower in 
itself. 

Physics, as a science, is so far from disallowing the pos- 
sibility of a causation which goes beyond the scope of the law 
of the conservation of energy that it finds a case of such causa- 
tion within the physical sphere itself, a case which offers a 
suggestive hint as to the possible modus operandi of biological 
and psychological causation in a physical universe. Where 
“no work is done,” or no energy expended, there can be no 
question of its conservation. Now, “although expenditure of 
energy is needed to increase the speed of matter, none is 
needed to alter its direction.” “Determining the direction of 
motion involves no expenditure of energy, or performance of 
work. Energy may be guided along desired channels without 
altering its quantity in the least, just as can matter. The rails 
which guide a train do not propel it, nor do they necessarily 
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retard it ; they have no essential effect upon its energy except 
a guiding effect. A force at right angles to motion does no 
work.”” The author just quoted, Professor Lodge, goes on to 
apply this principle to the case of physiological and psycho- 
logical action. “It is a function of living organisms thus to 
direct the path of transference of energy, but they add nothing 
to its quantity. There is no more energy in a live animal 
than in a dead one. . . . There is activity of transference and 
transformation in the one case, and stagnation in the other ; 
but the law of conservation of energy has nothing whatever 
to say against a live animal, or a mind, controlling the motion 
of molecules ; although it would have everything to say against 
motion being produced de nove by an act of will. Life is 
not energy, it is a determiner of the paths of energy. That 
is its natural and principal function ; it is a director, not a 
worker. Food and fuel work ; life directs. . . . The distine- 
tion between generating motion and directing motion is evi- 
dently one useful to remember.”’! Though “life has not yet 
been included in the domain of physics,” “ yet the disturbing 
action of live animals will have to be formulated and attended 
to some day, even in physics; for though they gencrate no 
energy nor affect its amount in the slightest degree, they cer- 
tainly control and direct it in channels it would not otherwise 
have taken. The question is, How do they manage this? And 
one answer that may be given is, By exerting directive or 
guiding forces on matter.”’? 

If the automaton-theory is untenable from the scientific point 
of view, from which I have been hitherto discussing it, still 
graver objections must be made to it from the metaphysical 
and ethical standpoints. Metaphysically, we must recognize 
in the mental life of man a unity far more real and intimate 
than that acknowledged by the theory of parallelism. Autom- 
atism and Presentationism go together. Self-hood or per- 
sonality is resolved into the series of ideas or consciousnesses, 
the ‘stream of thought’ that runs parallel with the stream of 
molecular motion. If the life of consciousness is merely the 


1 Nature, March 26, 13891. * Nature, July 23, 1891. 
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reflection of the physical changes, if the mental events are only 
the ‘other side’ of the material events, the former can have 
no more intimate unity than the latter. Nor is any more 
intimate unity contemplated by the upholders of this theory. 
But the essential characteristic of the mental life, as we know it, 
is that it is a unity in which, in a far more intimate and absolute 
sense than even in that of the physical organism, the whole is 
in every part, —the unity of self-consciousness. The self is 
not to be interpreted as ‘idea ideae corporis’; the ‘new 
Spinozism’ has the same defect as the old. Nor is the con- 
scious life the mere passive concomitant of the unconscious, 
or mind the mirror that reflects the movements of matter. 
The essence of the mental life is, as Aristotle said, activity 
(evépyea), not passivity. Consciousness is not a ‘stream’ 
that flows parallel with the stream of physical energy and can- 
not make its own channel. Its relation to the body must also 
be regarded as a more intimate one than of mere inseparable 
companionship or parallelism ; consciousness is the fulfillment 
and actualization of all the possibilities of body. Body is the 
potentiality of mind, mind the perfect actuality of body (e@paros 
évredexera). Mind is the informing principle of body ; the one 
is in no sense external to the other. 

These characteristics, — unity and activity of self-hood, and 
the intimate causal relation of the Ego to the bodily non-Ego, 
—are seen to be even more necessary from the ethical stand- 
point. To resolve the moral self into the series of its conscious 
states, to explain away psychical and psycho-physical causation, 
to reduce the mind to the rank of a mere ‘spectator’ and its 
life to mere ‘ Begleitsercheinungen,’ to make man a ‘conscious 
automaton,’ seems to me to destroy the reality of the moral 
life. How I act upon my body, or my body upon me, I know 
not ; but ¢/a¢ we do inter-act, that there is a mingling of the 
waters and not a mere parallelism of the two streams, I must 
believe. 

Must we not admit that, on this question of the relation of 
mind and body, Agnosticism as yet ‘holds the field’? Must 
we not join in the confession of that ‘prince of Agnostics,’ 
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David Hume : “ The motion of our body follows upon the com- 
mand of our will. Of this we are every moment conscious. 
But the means by which this is effected, the energy by which 
the will performs so extraordinary an operation, —of this we 
are so far from being immediately conscious, that it must for- 
ever escape our most diligent inquiry.”' Only, we must dissent 
from the /gnorabimus, which, here as elsewhere, the Agnostic 
deduces from the /gnoramus. The how of the connection of 
mind and body is as yet scientifically inconceivable, its daw 
has not yet been formulated. It docs not follow cither that 
there is no connection, or that that connection “must forever 


escape our most diligent inquiry.” James Sern 
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KANT’S RELATION TO UTILITARIANISM. 


HE tendency to a disjunctive classification of systems is 

so strong that to many the subject of this paper may 
seem an impossible one. Kant and Mill represent to us such 
poles of ethical thought, that the discovery of any common 
ground between them which might form the basis of a relation, 
may appear a hopeless task. Says the former: “A good will 
is good not because of what it performs or effects, not by its 
aptness for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply 
by virtue of the volition, that is, it is good in itself and con- 
sidered by itself is to be esteemed much higher than all that can 
be brought about by it in favor of any inclination, nay, even of 
the sum total of all inclinations.” ! 

The statement of the other is: ‘The creed which accepts 
as the foundation of morals Utility, or the Greatest Happiness 
principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as they 
tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness.’’? We have here the old strife between 
the subjective and the objective — between the individual and 
his environment. With Kant the moral ideal is regarded as 
the product of pure reason. With Mill and Utilitarianism it 
is the result of accumulated experiences of pleasure and pain. 
Yet before accepting this opposition as absolute, and rejecting 
one or the other system, we must examine the problems which 
were before the minds of the two thinkers, that we may be 
sure they are giving contradictory answers to the same ques- 
tion. It may be that they are fighting along different lines, 
and that their weapons never meet. If so, we may take 
much comfort to ourselves that human reason is not so divided 
against itself as might appear at first glance. 

1 Kant’s Werke, Vol. VIII, p. 12. The edition quoted is that of Rosenkranz 


and Schubert. The translation is Abbot's. 
2 Utilitarianism, p. 9 (11th ed.). 
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The common, and apparently essential, characteristic which it 
would seem possible to discover in all forms of Utilitarianism 
is that moral conduct is estimated by the effects of action, 
and that the effect which is the moral criterion is ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ By ‘greatest happiness’ is 
meant the greatest excess of pleasure over pain, considered in 
reference either to all sentient beings or toall mankind. Pleasure 
is to be considered abstractly and purely quantitively,' so that 
if an act will produce an amount of pleasure equal to ten in 
one person, and another act will produce an amount equal to 
eight, though divided among several persons, the former act 
would be morally preferable. Thus, no question of individu- 
ality is to be considered. One man’s pleasure is only quanti- 
tively different from that of another. Motives have nothing 
to do in deciding the worth of an action, save as they are 
useful in the customary production of such pleasurable feeling. 
As J. S. Mill puts it, “The merality of an action depends 
entirely upon the intention—that is, upon what the agent 
wills to do. But the motive, that is, the feeling which makes 
him will so to do, when it makes no difference in the act 
makes none in the morality; though it makes a great differ- 
ence in our moral estimation of the agent, especially if it 
indicates a good or bad habitual disposition —a bent of char- 
acter from which hurtful or from which useful actions are 
likely to arise.” * In this case the motive is also included in 
the moral judgment, but does not form the principle of that 
judgment. It does not determine the moral character of the 
effects, but is determined by them. Thus all departments of 
moral life are subordinated to feeling: that is morally good 
which produces pleasurable feeling ; that is morally bad which 
does not. The great merit claimed for this system of morals 
is its great clearness and practicality. Every one is supposed 
to know what pleasure is, and most people know what will 


1 Mill’s departure from orthodox Utilitarianism on this point is well known 
(Util, pp. 12-16). The impossibility of maintaining such a qualitative distinction 
on purely hedonistic grounds is well shown by Professor Sidgwick, M/etheds of 
Ethics (4th ed.), p. 93- 

2 Util., p. 27. 
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tend to produce it. If they do not, the common code of 
morals, which is claimed to be the result of the accumulated 
experiences of the race, furnishes a generally correct guide. 
Moreover, the great advances in the sciences of biology and 
sociology tend to give us an exact science of ethics based on 
the inductive study of man. What as deen is the only sure 
guide to what should be. It is especially convenient to have 
some single standard by which to measure actions and decide 
in doubtful cases. Since the time of Aristotle men have 
recognized that there must be some good peculiar to man 
which forms his highest good, and to which all lower goods 
are subordinate. Especially is this point urged against the 
common theory of Intuitionism, which sets up a number of 
distinct and independent rules of morality as_ obligatory 
irrespective of consequences. Each is regarded as absolute 
and universal, known immediately and without regard to 
probable effects. A system such as this is considered un- 
philosophical, and lacking in that unity which is the object of 
all man’s search after causes. Value is only to be expressed 
in terms of pleasure and pain ; to explain worth in any other 
way than to say that it is a pleasurable state of consciousness 
is impossible ; the terms of cognition are wholly incommensur- 
able with it. Hence ‘duty for duty’s sake,’ ‘because right is 
right,’ are phrases void of meaning, save as they express the 
psychological fact that actions done without express regard for 
pleasure are indications of a character which, on the whole, is 
likely to produce the greatest happiness —a fact which brings 
them to that ‘paradox of Hedonism,’ that the way to gain 
happiness is not to seek it. 

This brief description of the utilitarian position suffices to 
show its wholly external character, as resulting largely from the 
great advances made in physical science during the present 
century. The true scientific spirit finds expression in examin- 
ing the laws of phenomena—in determining customary co- 
existences and sequences. The same spirit finds expression in 
utilitarian and evolutionary ethics. The effects of conduct 
must be the only objects of moral judgment, else we fall into 
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confusion and mysticism, losing all standards of valuation save 
the individual moral sense, or an arbitrary code of revealed 
morality. Motives, so far as they are internal, a supposed free 
will or autonomous self, cannot be subjected to observation 
and experiment, and hence must be ignored in considering the 
principles of moral judgment. 

The name of Kant, on the other hand, has always been con- 
nected with a system the exact opposite of the one just described. 
The celebrated opening of the Grundlegung has always been 
accepted as the keynote of his moral theory.!. “ Nothing can 
possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which can 
be called good without qualification, except a Good Will.” 
Here we have the direct contrary of the utilitarian position 
that the will has no value save in relation to the effects pro- 
duced by it. Kant recognizes the fact that his doctrine of the 
absolute value of the good will must seem wholly paradoxical 
to the adherents of the happiness theory, yet he emphasizes it 
as the only basis for a universally binding moral law. We see 
here the idea which runs through all his works and forms the 
purpose of his critical thought, z.¢., the attempt to establish 
the validity of law in knowledge, morals, and aesthetics. In 
the Critique of Pure Reason he had shown that only as legis- 
lating for nature could mind know nature—only as_ being 
forms of the perceiving subject could the laws of nature be 
shown to be valid for all possible experience. All that is 
‘given’ in intuition, all the matter of experience, must be con- 
tingent and offer no ground for establishing a universal and 
necessary judgment for a rational being. This distinction of 
matter and form he carries over into his ethics, where it pro- 
duces the fundamental thought of his theory, 7.¢., that a neces- 
sary law in morals must proceed from the subject and not from 
the object. If the desire for happiness were to be admitted as 
the principle for the determination of the will, no necessary 
law could be formulated ; since pleasurable consciousness is 
the result of experience, from no examination of which could 
any necessary law be derived. In other words, the principle 


1 VIII, 11. 
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would be Heteronomy instead of Autonomy, which alone gives. 
a basis for distinctly moral judgment. To allow a material 
principle such as pleasure to determine the will would be to 
place the Ego under natural laws in which no freedom is possi- 
ble — and if no freedom, then for Kant, no morality is possible, 
since “the ratio essendi of the moral law is freedom,” ! 2.¢., 
self legislation. ‘The moral law, then, must be purely formal 
and given by the subject. The*good will must consist in will- 
ing the good out of pure respect for law. This is where the 
contrast is most clearly drawn by Utilitarians between their 
own doctrine and that of Kant. Their criticism? is, that from 
such an empty statement of morality no practical duties can 
be deduced. What practical help will it give to apply Kant’s 
formulation of the moral law to any given perplexity? “Act 
from that maxim which you can at the same time will to be a 
universal law of nature’’—this is the first statement of the 
rule. In the case of lying, this could give us no help, for if 
we wished to lie there could be no difficulty in supposing our 
maxim to become a universal law. We might will that all men 
should steal, or all men should lie, and Kant’s rule would make 
such actions moral, since we could suppose them made univer- 
sal. Only if we consider the consequences of the act, say his 
critics, can we tell whether it is moral or not. We know by 
experience that lying, stealing, murder, are productive of more 
pain than pleasure, hence we call them morally bad, and not 
because they cannot be made universal laws. Kant, however, 
is guarded against such objections by his making the test of 
fitness, logical. When we lie, we do so under the supposition 
that the law is for men to tell the truth; and that, conse- 
quently, men will believe that we are doing so. At the same 
time that we lie, we could not will that lying be made universal, 
else our own lie would not be believed and the very distinction 
between truth and falsehood would vanish. Such a law would 
be self-destructive. So in stealing, we assume that the law of 
property will generally hold ; for otherwise our own act would 
not be stealing —there would be no property-rights to violate. 





” 


1 VIII, 106 note. *Uul., p. 5. 3 VIII, 23, 24. 
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It is not the unpleasant consequences of such a state of society 
which constitute the impossibility of willing such laws, but the 
self-contradictory nature of the laws themselves. The import- 
ance of this point in Kant’s system, however, hardly seems to 
merit the amount of labor which has been bestowed upon it 
by hostile critics. The point of real value in Kant’s thought, 
and the only point which it is the object of this paper to 
defend, is not his exposition of how the moral law is to be 
applied to particular cases, but the determination of the prin- 
ciple involved in our judgment of worth. Bentham makes this 
the nature of the consequences : “ With respect to goodness 
and badness, as it is with everything else that is not itself 
either pain or pleasure, so is it with motives. If they are 
good or bad, it is only on account of their effects: good on 
account of their tendency to produce pleasure, or avert pain: 
bad, on account of their tendency to produce pain, or avert 
pleasure.”"' Kant, on the other hand, places all moral value on the 
motive in itself — respect for law — obligation. Duty he defines? 
as “the necessity of acting from respect for law.’ Even actions 
in accordance with law are not moral, but merely legal, since 
they may be done from motives other than that of respect for 
law. Kant’s doctrine is not, “Thou shalt decause it is good,” 
but “ Thou shalt, ‘Aerefore it is good.” The form of law deter- 
mines the end, and not the end the form of the law. Nothing 
save will must determine will, and in order to find a universal 
and necessary determinant for all rational beings, only the bare 
form of will and not its material content must be taken. Nor 
must the law be externally imposed ; else it loses its binding 
character and allows us the option of disobedience to its com- 
mands under condition of accepting the penalties attached. 
The governing principle must come from within —it must be 
the reason issuing its commands to itself —the noumenal Ego 
asserting its claims over the phenomenal Ego.* Thus not only 
must the idea of law be the principle, but it must be the law of 
autonomy — that of the self-legislating Ego. 


1 Principles of Morals and Legislation, Vol. 1, p. 170 (2nd ed.). 2 VIII, 20. 
8 VIII, 215. “The person as belonging to the sensible world is subject to his 


own personality as belonging to the intelligible.” 
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But, as we have seen, this law is deprived of all content in 
that it can be merely the universal form of law. To determine 
our moral judgment by means of an external end would be 
the dethroning of the legislative self. The natural criticism 
then is, Of what use is this discovery of a law which commands 
the fulfillment of no end? Of a will which wills nothing but 
itself? As before stated, this is the main criticism of the 
Kantian ethics —its purely formal character and its opposition 
to at least a partial and popular doctrine of happiness as a 
good and an end of action. Kant, howevef, by no means con- 
siders his system in such a partial and barren way. In reading 
his writings it is difficult to rid the mind of the idea that he 
is giving us a natural history of his subject. The tendency 
is to consider each section of his work as a description of the 
fact as it exists in the concrete, and not in the abstract. In 
the first Critique, Kant warns us against this view of his 
method, by expressly stating that the two elements in his 
doctrine never exist in their separateness. Knowledge is 
always the combination of form and matter, yet for purposes 
of exposition, he has to disentangle the one from the other and 
show the thread of pure reason that runs through all experi- 
ence. So in his ethical works he is engaged in unraveling 
the a priori thread of our moral consciousness — trying to 
exhibit the conditions of morality which must, as in specu- 
lative knowledge, be independent of experience, though never 
given save 7z experience. To grasp the true meaning of his 
system, therefore, we must gather up the many elements 
exhibited in the analysis, and combine them as they actually 
exist in every moral judgment. Kant is as well aware as his 
critics are, that one cannot will anything in general and nothing 
in particular; that there must be an object in every act of will. 
The purpose of his insistence on the purely formal element in 
morality is to emphasize the fact that moral law must be uni- 
versal and necessary — must command obedience categorically 
and of itself. In this Utilitarians are right in considering his 
system as utterly opposed to their own, but the opposition 
does not consist in the fact that he denies the necessity of 
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an end for every action. It is his aim to change the point 
of emphasis, and supplement their partial system by one which 
embraces all the phenomena of the moral consciousness. To 
do this he has to change the whole conception of morality by 
making it conversant with persons, not things, by elevating 
character from its position as a means to that of an end in 
itself. This he does in his second formulation of the moral 
law: “So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, 
never as means only.’"! Here, however, we find an apparently 
incongruous element introduced in this conception of an end. 
Yet this second statement of the law is but the evolution of 
the implicit contents of the first. To say that man is to act 
from a principle which he can will to be universal law — to 
make him the supreme law-giver to himself, is to place him 
above the reach of all law other than his own, or that which 
he freely makes his own. If, then, as a rational being he 
cannot be subject to anything without him, he is an end unto 





himself — an absolute end so far as rational. All men, more- 
over, as partakers of a common reason, must also be regarded 
as ends, and so treated, 7.¢., the ends of each individual must 
be made the ends of the particular subject. Thus from the 
idea of law Kant passes to its equivalent, the idea of the self, 
since the form of law is but the expression of the nature of 
the rational self. The term ‘law’ in this connection rather 
confuses the real identity of these two notions, since it is 
generally used in Kantian ethics to denote a command. But 
it is thus used in relation to the lower self as constrained, and 
not of the higher or noumenal self as the source of law. In 
regard to this latter, it denotes merely natural law, habit, or 
nature. The moral law, as issued to the self as object in 
the form of command, is really the expression of true nature 
of the rational self as subject. It is only as imposed upon the 
self regarded as inclination, that it takes the form of command. 

The great antithesis which has so often been represented as 
existing between Kant and all schools which recognize the value 


1 VIII, 57. 
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of the end in moral action, has thus been partially overcome, 
and the moral law has received a content. But in tracing this 
growth of concreteness in Kant’s thought, it is necessary to 
notice a class of criticisms from thinkers more nearly allied 
to Kant than the Utilitarians. Hegelian moralists deny the 
possibility for Kant of thus developing his moral principle. 
Criticising, as they do, that abstract dualism which is the basis 
of Kant’s thought, they claim that the two elements into which 
he at first analyzes knowledge and morality cannot be reunited 
into the concrete unity which we find in experience. Beginning 
with an absolute separation of form and matter, we cannot make 
a perfect synthesis of them again. Hence the impossibility of 
giving content to his moral law.! The decision of this question 
belongs to the internal criticism of Kantian metaphysics rather 
than to a discussion of its external relations. Utilitarianism 
has nothing to say concerning ultimate existence, for it is 
professedly a scientific system. The principle of Kantian 
ethics remains the same in its relation to the happiness doc- 
trine, whatever changes may be made in its inner connection. 
Whether we take a literal or a Hegelian interpretation of the 
system matters not for our purpose. It is the tendency intro- 
duced by Kant, which is the object of our study. Our point, 
then, is that Kant did make the various steps we have noticed, 
and that the idea of an end of action was not rejected by him. 
Professor Caird himself notices this advance in concreteness in 
Kant’s formulation of the law, though he claims that it is made 
in spite of logic.” 

Granting, then, that the law is not without its own peculiar 
content, the question arises as to the nature of this end. Kant 
makes the ends of action—which are also duties —two in 
number: our own perfection, and the happiness of others. 
This is plainly a reversal of the utilitarian position. Kant 
recognizes this, and points out that it follows directly from 
his conception of morality that perfection must be the product 
of the subject, since it consists in the development of the good 


1 Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, especially Vol. U1, book II, ch. 2. 
2 Vol. II, p. 218 
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will, which must be self-contained and free from the influence 
of objects other than those which it presents to itself... We 
have already seen how he reaches this end of action, but the 
other end, z.c., the happiness of others, seems more difficult to 
gain without deviation from his principles. The conception of 
the “ Kingdom of Ends,” which forms Kant’s third expression 
of the moral law, is that of a community of self-legislating wills, 
the objects of which, as being the expression of their essential 
rational nature, must be the same for all.2 The end of each, 
therefore, though being presented exclusively by himself, must 
be the end for all. Hence the conception of the moral law 
involves the command to make the end of each rational being, 
our own end. This would seem to imply, however, that only 
the rational ends could be made our own and thus the command 
would not apply to the furtherance of ends which consisted 
merely in the Aappiness of the individual apart from his perfec- 
tion. If it is not a duty for the individual to seek A7s own 
happiness, how can it be the duty of another to seek it for 
him? It seems a paradoxical statement, but the key to it is 
found in Kant’s rigid notion of duty. Only in the case of con- 
flict between reason and inclination does he admit the applica- 
tion of the term duty to denote the subjugation of the latter 
by the former. What one does in accordance with the law, 
though not out of respect for it, or what one does from inclina- 
tion, even though the action be indistinguishable from that of 
the ideally perfect man —this is not a virtuous action, but a 
legal one. A man must know that struggle which St. Paul so 
graphically describes between the law of the mind and the 
law of the members, before the question of duty can arise at 
all. In fact, Kant’s whole conception of the relation between 
reason and desire can find no better expression than in the 
seventh chapter of Romans. But that which Kant considers 
the negation of all conceptions of duty, is by Christianity put 
forward as the religious ideal—it is the abrogation of law by 
Gospel, the substitution of obedience from love, for obedience 
against love. This condition Kant considers impossible of 


1VITI, 231. 2 VIII, 62. 
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attainment in this life, and on this bases his postulate of 
immortality as necessary for the production of a “holy will,” 
in which inclination coincides with law and the feeling of 
obligation falls away. But, as has been well shown by Dr. 
Martineau,! this rigid limitation of virtue to struggle and 
conquest, confused it with the term merit. Virtue is 
independent of the amount of struggle necessary to realize 
it, while merit arises in proportion to this struggle. The two 
terms are inversely proportional. The use which Kant makes of 
the former term would seem to be influenced by the moral theory 
of his time. He is writing during the influence of the ‘schéne 
Seelen’ and their deification of the individual. For them, law 
was a thing abhorrent to all right feeling. Passion, spontaneity, 
was a sacred source of authority transcending all mere legal 
morality. Kant’s language seems to point directly against 
such a theory as this. It is not that he denies the possibility 
of taking pleasure in morality — he expressly recognizes it — 
but he refuses to admit that this can ever form the principle 
of morality.2. The pleasant consciousness must /fo//ow, not 
precede, the virtuous action—it must be the sesu/t, not the 
cause. 

Such being Kant’s notion of duty, we can plainly see how 
it may be one’s duty to further that in another which is not 
an end for oneself. All men by nature seek self-satisfaction 
or happiness, hence they can feel no obligation to do so. 
Happiness may, however, be desirable, something which is 
not inconsistent with duty — nay, even an assistance to virtue, 
as removing the external cause of many transgressions of law.® 
If, then, the conception of the rational world is not complete 
without a happiness proportionate to merit, it may be our duty 
to help realize this state of affairs. Now, in the notion of the 
Summum Bonum, Kant assumes it as self-evident that happi- 
ness must be the complementary element to perfection, though 
it takes a subordinate place, and is only to be expected in 
proportion to the worthiness of the subject to enjoy it. “lt 


1 Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. IT, p- So. 
2 VIII, 152, 208-217 8 VIII, 18. 
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has been shown in the Analytic that virtue (as worthiness to 
be happy) is the supreme condition of all that can appear to us 
desirable, and consequently of all our pursuit of happiness ; 
and is therefore the supreme good. But it does not follow 
that it is the whole and perfect good as the object of the 
desires of rational, finite beings ; for this requires happiness 
also, and not that merely in the partial eyes of the person who 
makes himself an end, but even in the judgment of an impartial 
reason, which regards persons in general as ends in themselves. 
For to need happiness, to deserve it, and yet at the same time 
not to participate in it, cannot be consistent with the perfect 
volition of a rational being possessed at the same time of all 
power, if, for the sake of experiment, we conceive such a 
being.” ! Here, again, he contravenes utilitarian doctrine, which 
knows nothing of any worthiness to be happy apart from the 
causes which produce happiness. In the terms of evolution, 
worthiness could only mean, ‘that condition of the organism, 
mental and physical, which has the greatest tendency to persist 
and prolong life,’ since life-sustaining actions are, on the whole, 
pleasurable actions. Thus the very conditions of life make it 
impossible to exclude happiness from any theory of ethics, 
since it is implied in the existence of action that its result 
will produce some sort of satisfaction. But there is a great 
distinction between desires for pleasure, and desires for objects 
which give pleasure. Pleasure as an abstraction has no exist- 
ence —there are only pleasure-giving odjects. Hence, while 
an object may be sought by the will, it may be from a motive 
other than the expected pleasure. That there is pleasure in 
the law does not make it a law of pleasure. Kant, therefore, 
while opposing the law to inclination, does not mean to deny 
the lawfulness of desires. The acting from maxims fit for 
universal law, out of respect for law, implies the attempt to 
rationalize experience, not to ignore it. We are to act as if 
the moral law were the law of nature —to assume that freedom 
is the basis and inner reality of things, and attempt to make 
the natural the image of the moral. It is the imposing of self 


VIII, 246. 
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upon nature. Hence the good will is not a mere willing of 
itself in the sense of an identical proposition, but a vital, 
synthetic principle which strives to objectify itself in the 
world. This it does, not by the negation of the phenomenal, 
but by its transformation. If, then, it be rational to consider 
happiness the due reward of virtue —as being so not actually, 
but morally — it must be as much our duty to seek its realiza- 
tion, as to promote our own perfection. Moreover, Kant, by 
the very nature of his philosophy, was pledged to include the 
doctrine of happiness in his system, since his purpose was 
to reconcile former opposites. Rationalism and Empiricism, 
Wolff and Hume, must be combined, not only in the field of 
speculative reason, but also in that of the practical. Hence 
the syntheses of former antagonisms in knowledge and in 
morals. But as in knowledge the subject takes the leading 
part, so in morals reason gives the law and assumes that 
preponderating influence which, in so many minds, has made 





Kant’s name synonymous with Formalism. 

We have now gathered up the elements in Kant’s thought 
as he gradually unfolded them, and have advanced from the 
most abstract and formal principle of morals to its realiza- 
tion in actual life. We are, therefore, in a position to gain a 
clearer view of the relation between his system and the utili- 
tarian. In the first place, we have seen that the ruling idea 
throughout his thought is that of law —the unconditioned, 
self-impelling, categorical imperative. It is the notion of the 
supreme dignity of the moral law, which commands obedience, 
not as imposed by external authority, not as a command which 
should be obeyed from the sanctions attached to it, or because 
it leads to results other than itself, but solely because of its 
inherent worth. Nor does this claim for the absolute or 
universal value of the practical reason seem an undue exalta- 
tion of the individual, since it is the express ground on which 
its claim is advanced that the reason is not individual, but 
is that which alone is constant in the moral experience. It 
is because the individual does not possess his reason, but is 
possessed by it, that it can thus become the directing power 
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in his life.!’ It is the link which binds him to the Absolute — 
“the voice of God in the soul.”” This categorical imperative 
commands the willing of itself as universal law —the realiza- 
tion of itself in experience. This realization consists in the 
establishment of the Summum Bonum as the union of perfec- 
tion and happiness. 

A comparison of these conclusions with those of the utility 
principle, shows that the difference lies not in the results, but 
in the causes —in the principles adduced as motives to moral 
action and the grounds of moral judgment. The lives of 
Kantian and utilitarian moralists would show no difference, 
though the one laid emphasis on the end, the other on the 
motive, since the state of mind which the Kantian termed 
perfection would be most likely to produce the greatest hap- 
piness. The ideal of what should be is largely drawn from 
what is. The moral phenomena of any age are the same for 
all: they are the common data from which all principles are 
formed ; hence they themselves are not matters of controversy, 
but the laws adduced to explain them. 

Kant is opposed to utility, not as an end of conduct, but as 
the motive to conduct. Utility places all morality in the out- 
ward manifestation. Kant secks to supplement this by the 
introduction of the inner spring — by showing the noumenal 
self as the subject of moral imputation. He would seek a 
law which shall command the transition from the individual 
to the universal — which shall enable the subject to transcend 
the limits of his private interests, and find his true self in the 
promotion of the common good. This can only be done by 
virtue of an universal element in the individual, which Kant 
finds in the practical reason. A system, on the contrary, 
which makes the standard of morality an end erternal to the 
subject, or else an end /imited to the subject, cannot, on the 
one hand, bind the subject at all, or, on the other, oblige him 
to pass beyond his own interests. If the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number be the sole principle of morality, what 
power is there which can compel man to seek it? What 


I VIII, 254. 
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hold has it over the individual when conflicting with his own 
interest? Why ought it to be sought? But the notion of 
obligation is not to be expected from pure utilitarianism, since 
‘Bentham holds that the term ‘ought’ should be banished 
from ethics as meaningless and confusing.! The end must, 
therefore, have some attractive power in itself to draw men’s 
wills toward its realization. But, according to their theory, 
this end can only appeal to men through pleasure, which, as 
individual, can only be estimated by the individual. If, then, 
a man does not feel desirous of promoting the greatest happi- 
ness of any one beyond himself, he is at liberty to act as he 
pleases, since there exists no common principle to which 
appeal may be made. His desires will form his only rule of 
action. If his own happiness and that of others cannot be 
shown to be identical, which is possible only under pre-suppo- 
sitions destructive of utilitarian or hedonistic position, there 
seems no way of advancing from the one to the many. To 
claim that, from the point of view of a disinterested observer, 
one person’s happiness counts for no more than that of another, 
and hence a man should not seek his own more than that of 
his neighbor, is quite true considered in reference to this sup- 
posed impartial observer. But the very point at issue is that 
the individual is not disinterested, but has the strongest per- 
sonal regard for himself, and sees no reason for assuming the 
impartial position save for reasons other than those furnished 
by pleasure. It may be claimed that it is intuitively known 
that the greatest happiness is the ultimate end, and hence men 
are bound to seek it, but this necessity must be founded either 
on reason or desire. If the former, some other principle than 
pleasure has been introduced ; if the latter, the individual hap- 
piness must be shown to coincide with the common. This 
weakness of the utilitarian position, which Professor Sidgwick 
declares fatal unless theology or metaphysics can offer proof 
of the required identity? this weakness forms the strength 
of Kant. So long as ethics remains content with what is, and 
does not seek to examine the conditions and nature of what 


1 Deontology, 1, pp. 31, 32: 2 Methods of Ethics, p. 504. 
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ought to be, the scientific ethics is complete. But when we 
seek to determine the nature and meaning of ethical judgment, 
we are carried behind a mere succession of phenomena and 
forced to postulate a universal and necessary law. This is the 
permanent value of Kant’s moral theory. It takes us out of 
the relative and phenomenal, and introduces us to the sphere 
of true being. Instead of making experience the guide of life, 
and constructing the ideal out of what has been, he sets before 
men an end universal and absolute, the content of which 
experience must develop, but the necessity of whose realization 
is found wholly in the rational self. Norman WILDE. 


Dosn’s Ferry, N.Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS BY AND ON KANT 
WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY UP TO 
THE END OF 1887. (VIL) 


949-958, Fichte. 


949) Fichte, Jh. Gli.; Versuch einer Critik aller Offendbarung. (In the 
Easter fair of 1792 accidentally published anonymously ; later, as also in 
the second edition, under the author’s name.) 8vo. K6énigsberg. Hartung. 
pp. 182. Second edition, improved and enlarged. 1793. Same place. 
pp. ix, 249. Its longest and most important addition contains a very 
fundamental theory of will, as introduction to the Deduktion der Religion 
tberhaupt. (The book is, as regards all essential points, written so entirely 
in the spirit of Kant, and takes its stand so unreservedly with his moral- 
theology and practical philosophy, that the major portion of the philo- 
sophical public regarded Kant as its author: a conjecture in which it was 
necessarily confirmed by a remark of) 

950) Hufeland’s, in the A. L. Z. for 1792, J. B., no. 82 (to the effect 
that any one, who had read the very briefest of Kant’s writings, could not 
fail to trace his thought in it ; as also by an enthusiastic review of) 

951) Hufeland’s, in the A. L. Z., 1792, IIl, pp. 145-60. (The conse- 
quence of this error was, that the book was praised above its deserts by 
the organs which were in the hands of the Kantians. This reproach was, 
indeed, made in the) 

952) A. D. B.: 1792, 110, I, p. 306 (in an anonymous letter from 
Kénigsberg : but rebutted by) 

953) Hufeland: A. L. Z., 1793, 7. B., p. 133 (as not affecting himself. 
Even when) 

954) Kant; A. L. Z., 1792, 7. B. (cf. no. 75] (in a personal explana- 
tion had denied that he had any share in the authorship, and had named 
Fichte as the author in question, the exaggerated estimate of the work by 
the Kantians naturally still persisted ; while their mistake drew upon them 
much derision from the part of their adversaries. — The possibility or actu- 
ality of revelation, the concept of which, logically regarded, is free of all 
contradiction, can, according to Fichte, be neither proven nor disproven on 
theoretical grounds. Rather is everything connected with revelation a 
matter of the practical reason. So that it is from its principles that he 
deduces the concept of revelation. This aprioristic deduction starts out 
from an hypothesis as its condition: from the possibility, namely, that 
there arises in finite moral beings so strong a contest between natural 
impulses and the moral law, that, if morality is not to be entirely done away 
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with, moral incentives must be brought to bear on them by way of the 
senses, in order that they may be able to effectually oppose the bad sensu- 
ous impulses. But since sensibility as such does not contain any announce- 
ment of the moral law, this can only occur in virtue of a special supernatural 
action of God, #z., through a revelation, which is necessary on the assump- 
tion of the validity of the hypothesis from which these considerations set 
out, — because God, in accordance with his nature, must bring about the 
highest possible degree of morality. Now, the hypothesis is not merely 
@ priori thinkable ; it is also empirically possible, and even very prob- 
able. Individual men, like large societies or the human race in general, 
may find themselves in a position where sensibility alone reigns, and where 
they “‘cannot be brought back to morality otherwise than by religion, or to 
religion otherwise than through the senses. A religion, which shall affect 
individuals or communities of this character, can only have for its basis an 
immediate foundation, in the authority of God. Since God cannot will 
that any moral being should invent such an authority, it must be he himself 
who renders it the sanction of such a religion.” But even better men, 
whose will recognizes the moral law, but who do not possess the force 
requisite to obey its dictates in every case, have need of the concept of 
revelation, in order to oppose to their sensuous impulses a counterweight, 
furnished by their imagination in the representation of a holy lawgiver as 
of a given datum of sense — z.e., a datum given just by this revelation. 
The empirical possibility of revelation is supposed by Fichte to have 
been proven by these arguments. For its reality he gives a series of 
criteria, the absence of which necessarily proves the absence of a revela- 
tion. The principal of these criteria are as follows: There must have 
been a need for revelation at the time at which it is said to have been 
given ; there must not, therefore, have already existed any moral religion, 
or have been an easy way of access to such a religion. Revelation must 
have employed, for its enunciation and assertion, only moral means. It 
must proclaim God as a moral lawgiver; and may make use of nothing 
but reverence and awe of his holiness, — not, ¢.g., of the dread of punish- 
as motives of obedience to the moral law. 





ment or the hope of reward, 
It cannot transmit ahy theoretical knowledge, and may not prescribe any 
moral rules, which are not deducible without it from reason. No anthro- 
pomorphic idea of God may occupy a place in its objective teaching ; such 
an idea can claim only subjective validity, as an accommodation and con- 
descension to the sensibility which has need of it. If a phenomenon 
satisfies all these criteria, it way be a divine revelation: whether it really zs 
this can be proven neither a Priori nor a posteriori, —cannot be known at 
all, but only believed, on the ground of a constraint exercised by the faculty 
of desire. Since, however, in this case it is not the superior faculty of 
desire which constrains us, — as in our belief in God, freedom and immor- 
tality, — but only the inferior faculty requires a revelation, this belief is not 
a pure rational belief, but only empirically conditioned ; and the assump- 
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tion of a revelation is not a postulate, but only a wish. There is no 
revelation, therefore, without the empirical feeling of its requirement ; 
except in one case, — that, namely, in which a man is to affect the hearts 
of others, who stand in need of revelation [e.g., in sermons]: when this 
feeling of his duty may create in him a transient belief in revelation, 
although he himself stands in no need of it. The result, then, is, that 
belief in revelation cannot be demanded of any one, but that at the same 
time no believer has to fear being corrected in an invalid belief ;— rather 
is every one bound in duty to leave this belief undisturbed, as being rational, 
in his neighbor, who does believe in the reality of a determinate revelation. 

Against the details of Fichte’s theory, and especially against the deduc- 
tion of the concept of revelation and of its empirical possibility, his 
opponents urged, and rightly urged, important objections. For instance :) 

955) NV. A. D. B.: 1793, 11, 1, pp. 3-48. By 27. [= Glo. E. Schulze}. 
(Of lasting value is only the fundamental thought, which, it is true, rests 
simply upon an application of the maxim dominating the whole of Kant’s 
moral-theology to the particular problem of revelation. This maxim is, 
that religious questions are to be referred from the court of understanding 
and reason to the court of the will. In saying this, Kant lays himself open 
to the charge of inconsequence, in that he endeavors to secure to his 
individual articles of belief [God, freedom and immortality] both universality 
and necessity: of course, only subjectively ; since the argument is based 
not upon theoretical knowledge, but upon practical requirements. It is 
only a pity that these are not of universal distribution and necessity, and 
that they, moreover, shake to its foundation the autonomy of the Kantian 
ethic. These inconsequences are certainly shared by Fichte; but in 
no. 949 the latter is forced, by the special subject of his investigations, to a 
larger measure of consistency, at least with regard to the second point. 
Since revelation cannot be derived a frioré from a necessary requirement, 
the belief in it w7us¢t be — what Kant’s postulates ought also to have been 
— a matter of free choice ; not to be expected from every one, in virtue of 
a need common to all mankind, but proceeding from the character of the 
individual, through the medium of the faculty of desire ; not to be proven 
by argumentation, but just as little to be refuted. This latter fact, that 
from the physical point of view there is nothing in the way of the idea of 
revelation, is sanctioned by Kant himself, in the preface to S¢r.; but 
appears at first to be in contradiction to his theoretical principles, according 
to which everything, which is to be experience for us, must obey the laws 
of our understanding, and, therefore. the law of causality. But in reality 
there is no greater difficulty before us here, than in the case of our free 
actions, which are also at the same time explicable in terms of natural law, 
and by reference to an intelligible principle. In a similar way, revelation 
might certainly be referrible to a supernatural principle, but yet at the same 
time result from the empirical laws of causation : or,— as Fichte expresses 
it, on p. 91 of the first, p. 151 of the second edition, —be explicable ix 
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accordance with [“nach”] natural laws, if you will, but not z# terms of 
[aus] natural laws; in which case the causality of the matter of the 
effect would lie outside of nature, but the causality of the form of the 
effect be in nature. The reader, therefore, who finds no difficulties in 
Kant’s theory of freedom, will also not draw back before its parallel: a 
doubly necessitated revelation. Whether, however, the difficulties in this 
view are not still greater than those of the assumption of an immediate, 
disturbing, divine interference in the uniformity of nature, seems to me to 
be very doubtful. 

Against no. 949 were directed the following essays in Ederhard’s Ph. A., 
vol. IT. :) 

956) X.: Von den neuen Kriterien der historischen Wahrheit in der 
hritischen Philosophie. 1793. Parti. pp. 1-11. 

957) X.: /st es verniinftig, eine angeblich-gottliche Offenbarung bloss 
deswegen fiir gittlich zu halten. weil man thre Gottlichkeit wiinscht ? 
1793. Parti. pp. 12-25. 

958) X.: Bewets, dass die Neu-Franken kritische Philosophen sind. 
1795. Partiv. pp. 107-109. 

959) Flatt, J/h. F.: Observationes quaedam ad comparandam Kantianam 
disciplinam cum christiana doctrina pertinentes. Dissertatio inauguralis 
theologica. 4to. Tiibingen. pp. 24. Reprinted in: /h. Fr. Flattii 
opuscula academica. Collegit indicibusque locorum et rerum instruxit 
C. Fr. Siiskind. Large 8vo. Tiibingen. 1826. Osiander. No. vii, pp. 
245-264. (Many of the religious and moral views of Kant are not taught 
expressly by Christ and the apostles, and do not stand in any necessary 
connexion with their teachings: others can be harmonized with them only 
with difficulty or not at all.) 

959a) Flatt, J/h. Fr.; Beytrage zur christlichen Dogmatik und Moral, 
und sur Geschichte derselben. 8vo. Tiibingen. Heerbrandt. pp. vi, 1§2. 
(Contains : (1) pp. 1-57; Bemerkungen tiber den aus der Bibel, besonders 
aus der Lehre und Geschichte Jesu, hergenommenen Ueberzeugungsgrund 
vom Daseyn Gottes. Appendix to this essay ; pp. 58-95: Priifung einiger 
Ideen des Verfassers der Censur des christlich-protestantischen Lehr- 
begriffs. [Against Tieftrunk’s utterances regarding the reality and purpose 
of the miracles. The essay itself admits that there is no apodeictic proof 
of the existence of God possible ; but would support moral belief by argu- 
ments of probability drawn from the Bible.] (2) Pp. 96-116; Beytrag zur 
Untersuchung der Frage: In welchem Verhdltniss steht die Hoffnung der 
hiinftigen Glickseligheit, die Jesu Lehre verheisst, zur Tugend? [The 
reference to eternal blessedness is compatible with pure virtue; since 
morally good actions are not necessarily determined mere/y by reverence 
of the moral law.] (3) Pp. 117-152 ; Bemerkungen tiber Socins Philosophie 
und Theologie, nach threm Verhdltniss sur praktischen Vernunft betrachtet. 
[Kant’s moral philosophy and moral-theology form, in embryonic state, the 
basis of the Socinian system. }) 
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g6o) Flemming, G. A.: Ueber das Schonheitsgefuhl. \n the: Schles- 
wigsches Journal. July. pp. 310-319. (Worthless repetition of some of 
Kant’s thoughts.) 

961) Forberg, Fr. K.: De aesthetica transscendentali. Dissertatio. 
8vo. Jena. Strankmann. pp. 24. 

962-962¢) Fiilleborn, G. Gst.: Hoffnung und Genuss; ein Fragment. 
In the A. A. JZ, I, 2, pp. 29-35. (Fiilleborn ascribes to the Kantian 
philosophy an essentially negative value. This consists in the fact, that it 
sets definite limits to our knowledge, attributes a greater worth to belief 
and hope, and refers us from unfruitful speculation to practical action, for 
which there can be deduced from experience principles, according to which 
hope [Kant’s strict morality] and enjoyment [the eudaemonistic principle}, 
— incompatible, according to Schiller’s Resignation, — may be harmonized 
with each other. This fragment, written in poetical style, to the images 
and affected phrases of which there is not always a thought to correspond, 
appears to be directed towards the rendering of the Kantian philosophy 
useful for the needs of everyday life, and the proving of its utility even for 
the understanding of the mass of mankind : both aims being followed up, 
it must be confessed, at the expense of historical accuracy. No. 903 throws 
some light upon this paper. — Cf. also nos. 898—go0.) 

963) Gebhard, Fr. Hnr.:; Ueber die sittliche Giite aus uninteressirtem 
Wohlwollen. 8vo. Gotha. Ettinger. pp. 290. (Attempts to prove by 
a comparison of the ethical systems of Kant and of Adam Smith [meant 
as a criticism of no. 762], as also by a refutation of Rapp’s work [no. 
281], in a diffuse style that involves many repetitions and carries but 
little conviction, that from pure [= disinterested] goodwill there can be 
derived neither the concept of the moral good, nor motives to disinterested 
action, nor a final principle of morality. The connexion made by Rapp, 
between the eudaemonistic principle and that of the pure practical reason, 
is also impossible. Rather is the latter to be regarded, with Kant, as the 
single source of the moral law and of the motives to moral action. — 
Against the review of the A. LZ. Z., 1793, iv., pp. 209-215 [by Jh. Gli. 
Fichte ; reprinted in his complete works, Vol. VIII, pp. 418-426], Gebhard 
defends himself in G/h., 1793, supplement to part 103.) 

964) Geist, Ueber den — der kritischen Philosophie. Eine Vorlesung 
bei der Trennung cines kleinen philosophischen Klubs. nthe K. A. M.,, 
I, 2, pp. 18-29. (Youthful dithyrambs, in praise of the new epoch in the 








development of culture generally, which the Kantian philosophy had intro- 
duced. Variations upon the Spring-song of Uhland: Mun muss sich alles 
wenden.) 

964a) Gesprich tiber Sittlichkeit und Pflicht. \n the: Blatter ver- 
mischten Inhalts. 8vo. Oldenburg. Stalling. Vol. V, Part IV, pp. 273- 
297. (Popular exposition of the fundamental concepts of the Gr., in a 
conversation between a Kantian and an eudaemonist.) 

965) G. g. A.: 1, pp. 215, 216. Brief notice of Kant’s Naturgeschichte 


in Gensichen’s edition (no. 20). 
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965a) Graffe, J. F. Cp.: ct. no. 664. 

966) Hermann, C. Gli. Mch.: Versuch einer philosophischen und 
kritischen Einleitung in die christliche Theologie. Nach den Bediirfnissen 
unserer Zeit, fiir Studirende und denkende Christen iiberhaupt zur Beur- 
theilung der Glaubenswahrheiten. First part. 8vo. Géttingen. Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht. pp. 280. (The author gives, at the beginning of his 
book, definitions of truth and its kinds, which show that he would willingly 
take his stand as a critical philosopher, but has not as yet succeeded in 


getting very far with philosophy in general.) 


967-074, Heusinger. 


967) Heusinger, |/J. H.| Gli.: Briefe tiber Erziehung. First letter: 
Was kann Erszichung sein? Inthe X. A. 47, 1, 2, pp. 1-18. (Remained 
uncompleted.) 

968) Heusinger, /. 11. Gli.: Gutwills Spatziergdnge mit seinem Wil- 
helm, fiir junge Leser herausgegeben. 8vo. Zittau and Leipzig. Schéps. 
pp. xxii, 116. (Next to Kant, Rousseau has exercised the greatest influence 
on Heusinger’s paedagogical doctrines. According to no. 967 and the preface 
to no. 968, the three Gemiithsvermégen assumed by Kant, — sensibility, 
understanding and reason, — must be developed in the child by the teacher 
successively in their different functions. The latter must provide his 
pupil with the material by which the child first develops the lower [sensi- 
bility], and then the higher form [understanding and reason]. No. 968 
itself is a collection of illustrations, arranged on this principle, directed 
towards the development of the moral and religious concepts and judg- 
ments in young people. We find again in nos. 969-971 the same funda- 
mental thought, made still more precise. Before the twelfth year there 
shall be no éastruction, in the strict sense, imparted ; but the #structor is 
rather to confine himself to placing the sensibility and understanding of the 
child in the circumstances necessary for the independent production of 
ideas.) 

969) Heusinger: Beytrag sur Berichtigung einiger Begriffe iiber 
Ersichung und Ersichungskunst. Large 8vo. Halle. 1794. Gebauer. 
pp. xvi, 178. 

970) Heusinger: Ueber die Padagogik der deutschen Erszicher. \n the 
Ph. 1., 1794, U1, 3, pp. 321-348. 

971) Heusinger: Versuch eines Lehrbuchs der Ersichungskunst, ein 
Leitfaden zu akademischen Vorlesungen. 8vo. Leipzig. 1795. Hertel. 
pp. xx, 116. (The same points of view are also apparent in :) 

972) (Heusinger :) Uebersicht der philosophisch- paedagogischen Litera- 
tur, seit dem Anfang eines Einflusses der kritischen Philosophie auf 
dieselbe. In the: Ath. PA. 7. 1795, 1, 2, pp. 175-192. II, 2, pp. 163- 
176. (Heusinger also clothed his paedagogical principles in novelistic form ; 
thus rendering it possible for himself to partially replace theory by practice : 
an expression which it seems justifiable to employ with regard to a paeda- 
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gogical writer, who wished to secure his end less by theoretical seachings 
about paedagogy, than by the exposition of paedagogical actions, and the 
advancing of ¢//ustrations, which should be in accordance with those 
teachings.) 

973) Heusinger: Die Familie Werthheim. Eine theoretisch-praktische 
Antleitung su einer regelmadssigen Ersichung der Kinder, vorsiiglich von 
dem sechsten bis in das vierzehnte Jahr. Fiir Aeltern und Erszieher 
herausgegeben. Large 8vo. Gotha. Perthes. Parts I and II. 1798. 
pp. xxviii, 340, and xiv, 308. Parts III and IV. 1799. pp. viii, 374, and 
iv, 380. (Also translated into Danish. — To no. 973 belongs, as introduc- 
tion, no. 974.) 

974) Heusinger: Ueber die Benutzung des bey Kindern so thatigen 
Triebes beschaftigt su seyn. Eine padagogische Abhandlung und zugleich 
Vorliuferin und Begleiterin eines grosseren  theoretisch-praktischen 
Werkes tiber Erszichung, unter dem Titel: Die Familie Werthheim, 
u.s.w. 8vo. Gotha. 1797. Perthes. pp. 55. Second edition, with 
alterations. 1799. Same place. pp. 18 and 62. 

9744,6) Heydenreich, K. H.: cf. nos. 679, 689. 


975-978, Hoffbauer. 


975) Hoffbauer, J. Cp.: Analyttk der Urthetle und Schliisse, mit 
Anmerkungen meistens erlduternden Inhalts. 8vo. Halle. Hemmerde 
and Schwetzke. pp. 203. (Strongly influenced by Kant ; but still diverg- 
ing from him on many points: ¢.g., in the formulation of the law of 
contradiction, and in the forms of judgment. Judgments are classified 
only according to their modality: quality, quantity and relation do not 
belong to the form of the judgment in general, but only to the form of the 


categorical judgments. — The same views are found also in :) 
976) Hoffbauer: Anfangsgriinde der Logik, nebst einem Grundrisse 
der Erfahrungsseelenlehre. vo. Halle. 1794. Hemmerde and 


Schwetschke. pp. 398. Second edition, revised and enlarged, with a 
psychologische Vorbereitung zur Logik. Same place. 1810. xvi, 288 S. 
In the place of the fsych. Vorb. a Grundriss der Erfahrungsseelenlehre 
was prefixed to the first edition. The Grundriss also published separately. 
Same place. 1810. With the addition on the title. Second revised 
edition. (Also in many points dependent upon Kant, but in still more upon 
Hoffbauer, is :) 

977) Maass, Jh. Gbh. Ehrnur.: Grundriss der Logik sum Gebrauche bey 
Vorlesungen. Nebst einigen Beyspielen sur Erliuterung fiir die Jiingeren 
Freunde dieser Wissenschaft. 8vo. Halle. 1793. Michaelis & Co. 
pp. 350. Second edition. Same place. Ruff. pp. x, 378. Third edition. 
Same place. 1806. (Heinsius’ Bicher/extkon gives the date wrongly, as 
1807.) pp. xii, 372. Fourth edition. Svo. Halle. 1823. Ruff. Fifth 
edition. 8vo. Leipzig. 1836. Meissner. 
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978) Nos. 975 and 977 were highly praised even in the A. LZ. Z., 1795, 
I, pp- 497-502. 

978a,6) Hufeland, Gli.: cf. nos. 950, 951. 

978c) Jakob, L. Hr.: cf. no. 364. 


979, 980, Ldeen iiber Kantische Philosophie und Religion. 


979) /deen sur Bestimmung des Urtheils iiber den Einfluss der 
Kantischen Philosophie auf die Religion des Lebens. Eine Einlettung su 
priifenden Bemerkungen tiber Retmarus Wahrheiten der natirlichen 
Religion, nach den Grundsdtzen der kritischen Philosophie. \n the: 
Schleswigsches Journal. 1792. May. pp. 86-110. 

980) Bemerkungen itiber Reimarus Wahrheiten der natiirlichen 
Religion, nach den Grundsdtzen der kritischen Philosophie. \n the: 
Schleswigsches Journal, 1792. July. pp. 257-294. August. pp. 486- 
509. September. pp. 92-122. October. pp. 181-217. December. pp. 
472-486. 1793. August. pp. 438-484. September. pp. 66-96. Octo- 
ber. pp. 161-208. (The Kantian doctrines exert no bad influence upon 
religion and life, although they do away with all theoretic or speculative 
knowledge of God. This is proven in detail, in an elaborate polemic 
against Reimarus; which certainly proves, by the well-known Kantian 
arguments, that Reimarus has not attained to, and could not attain to, his 
final end; but which, in attempting to follow him step by step, often 
degenerates into worthless and tedious pettinesses ; and which would have 
achieved more by a concise consideration of the dominant points of view, 
of which the particular divergences are the consequences. — Answered by 
no. $75.) 

g80a) Kiesewetter, Jh. Gf. K. Chr.: cf. no. 470. 


981-983, Kindervater. 


981) Kindervater, Ch. Vet.: Predigten fiir Leser aus gesitteten 
Stinden. 8vo. Leipzig. 1792. Weidmann. pp. 272. 

982) Aindervater: Geist des reinen Christenthums in einer Sammlung 
Predigten tiber die gewohnlichen Sonn- und Festtagsevangelien. S8vo. 
Leipzig. 1795. Liebeskind. Vol. I. pp. 389. Vol. II. pp. ? 

983) Kindervater: Beitrdge sur Beforderung christlicher Erkenntniss 
und Tugend, in Predigten. Two volumes. Large 8vo. Weissenfels. 
1801. (Kindervater was the first to carry into the pulpit, in as popular a 
form as possible, Kant’s moral-theology, as purporting to represent a purer 
Christianity. There was, of course, needed for this purpose a still more 
strained interpretation of the Christian dogmas than is to be found in the 
theoretical theological works of the Kantians.) 

983a) Kinle, K.: cf. no. 769. 
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984) Kirsten, Jh. Fr. E.: Dissertatio inauguralis philosophica 
exhibens discrimen inter philosophiam criticam et dogmaticam. 4to. 
Jena. Mauke. pp. 16. (Contains definitions of the synthetic and analytic 
judgment, which differ from those of Kant, and by which the distinction is 
made more worthless and complicated than it is in Kant himself. The 
assertion is made and justified, that Kant was not the first critical 
philosopher.) 

984a) Koch, /.: cf. no. 769. 

985) Aosmann, J. W. A.: Ueber die Kantische und Reinholdische Art 
su philosophiren. Inthe: K. A. AZ, 1, 2, pp. 77-98. (Kosmann endeavors 
to prove, by an exposition of the principal doctrines of Kant and Reinhold, 
that the latter’s philosophy forms the necessary complement of the Kantian, 
owing to its establishment of a final principle.) 

985a) Maass, J. G. E.: cf. no. 560. 

985b-¢) Maimon, Slm.: cf. nos. 387, 787, 804, 805. 

986) Nehr, Jh.G.: Logik fiir die obern Klassen in gelehrten Schulen. 
8vo. Niirnberg. Stein. pp. 152. (Follows Kant and Reinhold, whose 
Theorie is brietly expounded in the introduction. Great influence is ascribed 
to Kant’s scheme of the categories; influence upon the doctrines of the 
concepts, ideas, judgments, conclusions ; of the perfection of knowledge, of 
definitions, and of proofs ; and of the correctness of classifications. For 
its special purpose, the work is quite useless ; since the hardly intelligible 
termini technici and definitions of Kant and Reinhold are for the most part 
employed in it.) 

g86a) Niemeyer, A. Hm.: ci. Niemeyer, 1794. 

987) Niethammer, F. Im.: Dissertatio de vero revelationis fundamento. 
4to. Jena. Parts i, ii. 

988) Niethammer, F. Im.: Ueber den Versuch einer Kritik aller Offen- 
barung. Eine philosophische Abhandlung. 8vo. Jena. Cuno’s heirs. 
pp- 117. (In its second section is given an outline of Fichte’s Versuch 
[no. 949], originally intended only for an academical disputation, and 
published in this form, as no. 987. In its first section are contained certain 
independent considerations about revelation, from among which is to be 
emphasized the view which Fichte certainly disputes, but which from his 
standpoint is irrefutable, —the view that there is nothing to be inferred 
from the eoncept of revelation as to its form and contents ; so that we are 
bound to believe the whole of a revelation, if once its divine origin is 
proven, even though it should contradict the laws of our thought and of our 
practical reason, or should have as consequence only a theoretical extension 
of our knowledge.) 

988a, 6) Oberett, Jk. Hm.: cf. nos. 385, 386. 

988c) Olshausen, Dtl. J. W.: cf. no. 923. 

988d-r) Ph. A.: cf. nos. 265, 266, 527, 564-566, 574, 575, 578, 583, 
5844, 595, $96, 601. 

988s—ee) Ph. Mg.: cf. nos. §30, 531, 553-560, 581, 582, 751. 
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989) Pirner, J]. H.: Fragmentarische Versuche iiber verschiedene 


Gegenstande der speculativen und praktischen Philosophie. First part. 


8vo. Berlin and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. Kunze. pp. 194. (Contains 
(1) eine versuchte Darstellung und Erlduterung der Reinholdischen neuen 
Theorie des Vorstellungsvermdégens ; a perfectly worthless repetition of what 


Reinhold had said far better : (2) a list of the lectures of the author.) 


990) Rapp, Glo. Chr.: Ueber moralische Triebfedern, besonders die der 
christlichen Religion. In J. D. Maucharts allgemeines Repertorium fiir 


empirische Psychologie und verwandte Wissenschaften. Vols. 1 and II. 
(Ideas borrowed from Kant and Reinhold.) 

991) Rechtfertigung und Erlauterung des Kantischen Moralprincips. 
In the: Journal fiir Gemeingeist. Berlin. Part Il. pp. 113-160. 

g91a) Rehberg, A. W.: cf. no. 553. 

g91b-d) Reinhold, C. L.: cf. nos. 245, 250, 774. 

ggte) Reuss, Mat.; cf. no. 730. 

992) Rozgonyi, Jos.: Dubia de initiis transcendentalis idealismi Kan- 
tiani. Large 8vo. Pest. pp. 152. 

993) Rudolph, A. F. W.: Dissertatio philosophica. Natura reprae- 
sentationis in genere intuitionem, sensationem, conceplum, notionem et 
ideam comprehendentis ne exponi quidem potest. 4to. Wittenberg. pp. 16. 

994) Schaffer, W.: Inconsequenzen und auffallende Widerspriiche in 
der Kantischen Philosophie, besonders in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
ausgehoben und ans Licht gestellt. Large 8vo. Dessau. Miiller & Co. 
pp- 315. (Full of misunderstanding. Especially has the author entirely 
failed to grasp Kant’s idea of an objectivity depending on the necessity of 
the forms of our knowledge.) 


995-1002, J. Ch. Gli. Schaumann. 


995) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Wissenschaftliches Naturrecht. 8vo. 
Halle. Gebauer. pp. xii, 372. (Schaumann is one of the many adherents 
of Kant, who with more or less of success built further upon the foundations 
of natural law, or the hints towards laying them, given by the master in 
the Gr. and the Pr. V. His works do not increase our knowledge ; they 
contain no new ideas; they concern themselves less with the subject itself 
than with refined but fruitless conceptual determinations and distinctions. 
In no. 999 he is more dependent upon Reinhold than upon Kant: from no. 
1000 on he swings entirely over to Fichte,—so that, in no. too1, he 
prefaces his work with a Wissenschaftslehre, with “Ich” and “ Nicht-Ich,” 
written in a pretentious and ornate style.) 

996) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Dissertatio inauguralis philosophica de 
principio iuris naturae, quam moderatore D. J. L. Schulzio defendet. 
8vo. Halle. 1791. Francke. pp. 55. (Refers principally to Hufeland, 


no, 215.) 
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997) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Ideen zu einer Criminalpsychologie. 
Friedrich Wilhelm II, dem weisen Gesetzgeber und milden Richter, 
gewethet. 8vo. Halle, 1792. Gebauer. pp. 132. (The author applies 
here, too, in a quite unsuitable fashion, the moral principle that a man is 
always to be treated as end in himself.) 

998) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Versuch tiber Aufklarung, Freyheit und 
Gleichheit. In Briefen. Nebst einer Priifung der Rehbergischen Schrift 
tiber die franzisische Revolution. 8vo. Halle. 1793. Gebauer. pp. 152. 

999) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Kritische Abhandlungen zur philoso- 
phischen Rechtslehre. 8vo. Halle. 1795. Gebauer. pp. 288, with index. 
(Of the fifteen articles, it is principally the following that call for considera- 
tion. (1) Ueber Freyheit und Willen. (|Reinhold’s views.] (2) Ueber 
Moralitat. (3) Ueber Verbindlichkeit und Pflicht. (4) Ueber das Recht 
tiberhaupt. (5) Die verschiedenen Arten des Rechts. (7) Ueber das 
Fundament des Naturrechts; in einem Schriftwechsel zwischen Hrn. 
Heydenreich und dem Verfasser. (8) Ueber den Grundsatz des Natur- 
rechts. — In (3) and (5) the categories do terrible mischief.) 

1000) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Versuch, die Gegenstinde des allge- 
meinen Naturrechts aus Principien zu bestimmen. In the Nth. PA. 1, 
1795, III, 1, pp. 52-62. 

1001) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Versuch eines neuen Systems des natir- 
lichen Rechts. Part 1. Die Grundlage des Naturrechts. Part 11. Abhand- 
lungen zur Grundlage des Naturrechts. 8vo. Halle. 1796. Gebauer. 
pp. 406. 

1002) Schaumann, J. Ch. Gli.: Mann und Weib, oder Deduktion der 
Ehe. Ein Beytrag sur Berichtigung des Missverstindnisses der Fichte- 
schen [deen tiber diesen Gegenstand. 8vo. Herborn and Hadamar. 1802. 
Neue Gelehrtenbuchhandlung. No. 1002 is probably nothing but a reprint 
of a paper, which —under the same title as no. 1002—had been already 
published by Schaum in 1800 in: /. z. A. Vol. I. Parti. No.1. 

1002a) Schelle, August: cf. no. 928. 

10026-d) Schiller, Fr.: cf. nos. 1087-1089. 

1002¢) Schmalz, Theod.: cf. no. 825. 

1002f-h) Schmid, Jh. Wih.: cf. nos. 611, 612, 619. 

10024) Schmid, K. Chr. Erh.: cf. no. 832. 

1003) Schuderoff, Inth.: Briefe tiber moralische Erzichung, in Hin- 
stcht auf die neueste Philosophie. 8vo. Leipzig. Fleischer. pp. 176, 
and one sheet of preface and table of contents.. (General rules for moral 
education are to be deduced from Kant’s moral principles. Pupils are to 
be led to morality at most in the very first instance by a reference to the 
sensuous consequences of ill deeds. But the moral principles [reverence of 
the moral law and the consequences derived from it] must always be made 
the important thing.) 

1003a, 6) Schultz, J/h.: cf. no. 563, and also no. 734. 
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roog—1012, Glo. E. Schulze. 


1004) Schulze, Glo. E.: Aenesidemus oder tiber die Fundamente der von 
dem Herrn Prof. Reinhold in Jena gelieferten Elementar-Philosophie. 
Nebst einer Vertheidigung des Skepticismus gegen die Anmaassungen der 
Vernunftkritik. Sine loco. pp. xvi, 445. (Schulze bases his examination 
of the Elementarphilosophie upon only two facts or assertions which he 
regards as incontrovertible and indubitable ; the validity of universal logic 
as the touch-stone of all truth, and the presence in us of ideas, which differ 
from one another as regards many characteristics, agree with one another 
as regards many others. His scepticism consists in the assertion, dass in der 
Philosophie weder tiber das Daseyn und Nichtseyn der Dinge an sich und 
threr Eigenschaften, noch auch tiber die Grenzen der menschlichen Erkennt- 
nisskrafte etwas nach unbestreitbar gewissen und allgemeingiltigen Grund- 
sdtzen ausgemacht worden sey. It is true that he declares this scepticism 
to be identical with that of Hume; but as a matter of fact it differs from 
that of the latter philosopher on many points. Scepticism does not satisfy 
Schulze ; he is a sceptic faute de mieux, not from conviction. Not con- 
tented by earlier systems, he thought for a time that he had found rest in 
that of Kant; but here again his doubts were not permanently silenced. 
So he turns against all previous systems, without on that account commit- 
ting himself to the view, that a ¢rwe philosophy mus?, and must a/ways, be 
impossible for us, owing to the constitution of our minds. In the condi- 
tions which he enumerates, as implied in a true philosophy of that mind, he 
shows marked trace of the influence of German Rationalism. He is at one 
with it in his opinion as to the fal goal of philosophy ; which he places 
at knowledge of that unconditioned which underlies the conditioned, and of 
the origin of our knowledge from things-in-themselves: again in the 
definition of truth as the coincidence or connexion of our knowledge with 
something that exists independently of our ideas, #.2., with things-in-them- 
selves: and finally in the assertion, which he shares also with Reinhold, 
that in philosophy all propositions are derived from one ultimate, universally 
valid, fundamental proposition, and must have attached to them the char- 
acter of necessity. Reinhold’s Satz des Bewusstseins is totally unfitted to 
occupy the place of such an ultimate fundamental proposition ; and, first 
of all, for the reason that it depends, as synthetic proposition, upon a 
datum, or, to speak more correctly, is abstracted from a number of data 
[utterances of consciousness], and shares all the contingency of observations 
made upon objects of experience and of the characteristics abstracted from 
them. Moreover, it is not an absolutely ultimate fundamental proposition, 
because it rests upon the law of contradiction: it is not a proposition which 
is always and invariably self-determined, since the expression Beztehung in 
Reinhold is very equivocal, and the idea refers to the subject in a quite 
different way from that in which it refers to the object: finally, it is not a 
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universally valid proposition, because Reinhold’s statements are only 
applicable to some, not to a// the utterances of consciousness, — so that on 
that account all his definitions are too narrow. In a similar manner 
Schulze subjects the whole basis of Reinhold’s E-lementarphilosophie up to 
the theory of the faculty of knowledge — after a previous exposition of its 
separate divisions—to a criticism which penctrates to the least detail, 
which degenerates at times even to micrology, but which is extraordinarily 
clearly written, acute, annihilating, everywhere factual, and never heated. 
The fundamental principles of the method of proof in the 2. V., so far as 
Reinhold’s views are divergent from them, also come into the investigation. 
The objections reduce themsclves, in the main, to the following: (1) The 
critical philosophy, despite the reasons brought forward by Hume against 
the objective reality of the concept of causality, and despite the admission 
made by Kant and Reinhold that the concept is not applicable beyond 
phenomena, uses this concept in regard to things-in-themselves, in asking 
the question of the ground or origin or sources of our knowledge, and 
referring this partly to the things-in-themselves, partly to our temperament 
and its laws [also a thing-in-itself]; in inferring from the idea to a real 
substrate, different from the idea, z.e., to a faculty of ideation underlying it ; 
and in purporting to be carried from a datum of consciousness to something 
which is situated outside of all experience, z.c., to the origin of human 
knowledge and to the temperament, which produces it, and to its manner of 
action. (2) The critical philosophy confuses, further, the micht anders 
denken kinnen with the sein miissen, quite in the manner of dialectic 
sophistry. (3) It makes statements concerning the unknowable ¢hings-in- 
themselves, in maintaining that these cannot give rise in us to ideas attended 
by consciousness of necessity, since we have nevertheless a feeling of 
necessity, of an uns aufyendtigt werden, in every sense perception, both as 
regards the existence of ideas in our temperament, and as regards the 
interconnexion of their characteristics: a feeling which forms the principal 
basis of our belief in things as really existing. (4) It wrongly ascribes to 
things-in-themselves the matter of our knowledge, to the faculty of knowing 
the form of it; since this could just as easily be put the other way round, 
or, as Schulze proves in a new, of course ironically intended Z/ementar- 
philosophie, both matter and form could proceed from the subject. (5) It 
is, therefore, unable also to tell us anything certainly beyond the limits of 
the faculty of knowledge. 

It might be objected to Schulze, that he has not, in no. 1004, expounded 
the sceptical position fundamentally enough, nor held to it with sufficient 
definiteness ; in that he asserts, that itis only by previous philosophy that 
nothing certain has been made known concerning the origin of our knowl- 
edge and its connexion with things-in-themselves, but, for the rest, that 
objective truth is not unattainable by the human mind. As a matter of 
fact, Reinhold, in no. 2744 [= Beytrdge, vol. 11. 1794. No. iii], does press 
home this inconsistency ; and Schulze himself appears to have recognized 
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the weakness of the point. For in no. 1005 he polemises with the greatest 
vigor against aay dogmatism; #¢., against any assertion that there is 
possible at all any scientific philosophy,—in the sense in which he had 
used the phrase already, in no. 1004. ‘The reasons for its impossibility are 
materially the same as those alleged earlier. No further development of 
importance in the direction of scepticism is to be sought in this increased 
definiteness. It is only an obvious inference from the position taken up in 
no. 1004. Schulze is still only a sceptic der Not gehorchend, nicht dem 
eignen Trich. In no. 1005, vol. I, we find, by way of introduction, certain 
remarks concerning the aim of philosophy in general and of theoretical 
philosophy in particular. These are followed by an exposition of the 
systems of “realistic Dogmatism” [Locke and Leibnitz]}, of transcendental 
Idealism, and of Scepticism: the two first freely reproduced; the third 
[pp- 172-582] in close, often verbal dependence upon the &. V., because 
of the still continuing dispute about the signification of its principal teach- 
ings. In vol. II there follows, in the next place, the criticism of dogmatic 
systems ; then that of the Kantian system [pp. 126-722], which follows 
step by step the 2. V., or the exposition of it already given in the former 
volume. The main objections are, here again, identical with, or at least 
closely connected with, those given in no. 1004. A third volume, which 
was to have dealt with Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, did not appear.) 

1005) Schulze, Glo. E.: Kritik der theoretischen Philosophie. Large 
8vo. Hamburg. 1801. Bohn. Vol. 1. pp. xl, 728. Vol. II. pp. xvi, 
722. (There appeared a review, which was at once unjust and written in 
bad taste, in the Aritische Journal der Philosophie, edited by Schelling 


_ and Hegel. Vol. 1, part 2, 1802, pp. 1-74.) 


1006) Schulze, Glo. E.: Die Hauptmomente der skeptischen Denkart 
ibd die menschliche Erkenntniss. \n F. Bouterwecks Neues Museum der 
Philosophie und Literatur. Vol. III, part 2. 8vo. Leipzig. 1805. 
Martini. (Before, in no. 1005, pp. 464-502, Schulze had rejected as 
insufficient Hume’s theory of causality, but hardly given a hint with regard 
to his own. He had only ascertained that there exists an indelible necessity 
in the human mind, to look for a causal connexion of things; and he 
recognized that die innere Erfahrung an den Thatsachen, welche unser 
absichtsvolles Handeln betreffen, eine Rechtfertigung der Anwendung der 
Begriffe von der Causalverbindung auf diese Thatsachen liefert, gegen 
welche alle Zweifel an der objektiven Giiltigkeit dieser Begriffe nichts 
ausrichten konnen. Here already, then, we see that Schulze diverges on 
an essential point from the strictly sceptical standpoint. As he himself tells 
us, in the preface to the second edition of no. 1009, he was never in truth 
a sceptic by conviction ; but nos. 1004 and 1005 were rather only a kind of 
intellectual rapier-play, in which he had had before him the negative aim 
of showing that Scepticism was not overcome by Idealism, and that the 
distinction which the latter secks to make between the objective and the 
subjective in our knowledge was not successfully carried through. After- 
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wards, he reduced the content and reasons of his own convictions to greater 
clearness ; and has given them to us in the works from 1810 onwards, 
especially in the two last editions of no. 1009, and in no, 1012. — Schulze 
counts himself as a member of the line of philosophers who are dependent 
upon Plato. Fr. H. Jacobi [nos. 335-342] exerted a large influence upon 
his system of natirlicher Realismus. According to this, there are two 
sources of knowledge; sensibility and reason. The task of the under- 
standing is only the working over and clarifying of the knowledge given 
from these other sources. Reason is the source of our knowledge of the 
supersensible. It resolves the problems of philosophy proper. Such 
solutions are only possible, if the knowledge of the finite and conditioned, 
furnished by sensibility and worked over by the understanding, is brought 
into a certain relation with the rational ideas of the infinite and uncon- 
ditioned. Till this is done, there is no truly philosophic intelligence 
possible. — It is therefore wrong to regard Schulze, as Jh. E. Erdmann 
does [Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen Darstellung der Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophie, Wl, 1, p. 302}, as being a sceptic even at a later 
period of his life. Erdmann discovers, in Schulze’s later works, a retiring 
of his scepticism in favor of the analysis of our interior experiences ; but 
he does not think it necessary to assume on that account that there had 
taken place any radical alteration in his [sc. sceptical] views. Cf. however 
also Erdmann’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Third edition. 
Vol. II. p. 404. — The final phase of Schulze’s epistemology has, unlike 
his earlier writings, had hardly any literary effect. Herbart alone expounds 
it, with sole reference to no. 1012, in an academische Gelegenheitsschrift, 
and defends his own metaphysic against that of the author.) 

1007a) Herbart, J/h. Fr.: Commentatio de realismo naturali, gualem 
proposuit T: heophilus Ernestus Schulzius, de philosophia in Academia 
Georgia Augusta docenda meritissimus. 4to. Gottingen. 1837. Dieterich. 
pp. 42. (The later works, in which polemic against Kant almost always 
occupies a principal place, are as follows :) 

1007) Schulze, Glo. E.: Grundsdtze der allgemeinen Logik. 8vo. 
Helmstidt. 1802. Fleckeisen. pp. 234. Second edition, rewritten. 
1810. Same place. pp. xvi, 209. Third and improved edition. 8vo. 
Géttingen. 1817. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. pp. xxx, 246. Fourth 
and fifth editions. Same place. 1822, 1831. (Here, too, Hume’s theory 
of causation is declared to be insufficient. The assumption of the law of 
causality must rest upon a rational belief. In the second edition the fairly 
lengthy polemic against Kant is omitted, since in the meantime his logic 
had been thoroughly examined by other hands.) 

1008) Schulze, Glo. E.: Lettfaden der Entwicklung der philosophi- 
schen Principien des biirgerlichen und peinlichen Rechts. 8vo. Géttingen. 
1813. Réwer. pp. xxiv, 424; and index of 6 pp. 

1009) Schulze, Glo. E.: Encyclopidte der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften zum Gebrauche fiir seine Vorlesungen. 8vo. Géttingen. 1814. 
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Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. pp. x, 150. Second edition, containing the 


fundamental doctrines of the author’s philosophy. 1818. Same place. 
pp. x, 257. Third edition. 1824. Same place. 
1010) Schulze, Glo. E.: Psychische Anthropologie. 8vo. Géttingen. i 


1816. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. pp. xiv, 610. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. 1819. Same place. pp. xvi, 700. Third edition; for the 
most part rewritten. 1826. Same place. pp. xxiv, 664. 

1o1t) Schulze, Glo. E.: Philosophische Tugendlehre. 8vo. Géttingen. 
1817. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. pp. xii, 179. 

1012) Schulze, Glo. E.: Ueber die menschliche Erkenntniss. Large 
8vo. Géttingen. 1832. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. pp. xii, 339. 

to1za—k) Schwab, J. C.: cf. nos. 265, 266, 554, 557, 564-566, 595, 
596, 6o1. 

to12/) Snell, Fr. Wilh. Du.: cf. no. 7347. 

1to12m) Stapfer, Phil. Alb.: Die fruchtbare Entwickelungsmethode der 
Anlagen des Menschen, zufolge eines kritisch-philosophischen Entwurfs 
der Culturgeschichte unseres Geschlechts; in der Form der Apologie fiir 
das Studium der classischen Werke des Alterthums. Eine bey Evréoffnung 
der Vorlesungen des politischen Instituts den 13. Nov. 1792 gehaltne Rede. 
gr. 8. Bern. pp. 76. (Stapfer, with Kant, sees the highest task of educa- 
tion in the opening of the human character to the laws of pure reason, and 
the securing of the influence of the latter on its maxims. The individual 
and the race must pursue the same road to this end: the history of civiliza- 
tion has, therefore, indicated that road. — The whole contents of the little 
work is deduced, with industrious employment of the Kantian terminology, 


iii me 


from Kant's principles.) 

1013) Starke, Ghf. W. Cp.: Ueber das Fortschreiten des menschlichen 
Geschlechts su hiherer Vollkommenheit und Glickseligkeit. In the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift. Vol. 1. pp. 173-191. 

1013a,4) Stattler, Bened.: cf. nos. 628, 629. 

1014) Theodicee, Veber — und Menschengliick. Ein Gesprach. Veran- 
lasst durch einen Aufsatz des Hrn. Kant in der Berliner Monatsschrift, 
September, 1891. In the Schleswigsches Journal. Dec. pp. 405-429. 
(Worthless polemic. The author denies the existence of absolute contrari- 
j ness to end, of sin in the strict sense of the word, on the ground that what 
we regard as sin may prove in result to be highly beneficial. The essay 
was not completed.) 

1014a) Theorie, Kritische — der Offenbarung. Cf. no. 1083. 

1015) Thiess, Jh. O.; Anzeige und Entwurf seiner offentlichen Vorle- 
sungen tiber die Kantische Philosophie. 8vo. Kiel. Bartsch’s press. pp. 
16. (Heads for lectures ; the author follows Will [no. 653] closely.) 

to1sa) Tieftrunk, Jh. H.: cf. no. 645. 

10156) Ulrich, Jh. A. H.: cf. no. 224. 

1016) Vergleichung des Baumgartenschen und Kantischen Begriffs der 
Schinheit. Inthe Neue Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften und der 
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freyen Kiinste. Vol. xlvi, II, pp. 163-191. (Endeavors to establish the 
thesis that Kant and Baumgarten are in agreement upon all essential points, 
since “die objektiven Griined, die das Geschmacksurtheil bestimmen, mit 
den subjektiven, wofern beide richtig angegeben sind, zusammen treffen 
miissen.”) 

1017) Versuch einer griechischen und lateinischen Grammatologie fiir 
den akademischen Unterricht und obere Classen der Schulen (according to 
the preface, by /#. Gf Hasse). 8vo. Kénigsberg. Nicolovius. pp. 132. 
(This work belongs in the present bibliography, in so far as the theory of 
language contained in it is forced into the bounds of Kant’s Systematik. 
The categories in particular play an important part. The infinitive mood 
refers to the A//heit, the comparative degree to the Limitation, etc. Ina 
developed language there is no saltus, hiatus, fatum or casus in orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, contraction, etymology and syntax. At the same time, 
the parallel between the forms of knowledge and of language cannot be 
completely carried through, because language has to do with experience, 
which is never complete and universal.) 

1017a) Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung. Cf. no. 949. 

10176) Verteidigung der Kritischen Briefe an Kant. Cf. no. 761. 

1018) Vollbeding, Jh. Chr.: Lehrbuch der theoretischen Philosophie. 
8vo. Berlin. Matzdorf. pp. 488. (An uncritical, partly verbal compila- 
tion from Platner’s aphorisms, and Kant’s and Reinhold’s writings ; issued 
as the author’s own thoughts. There stand side by side, without hint of 
reconciliation, dogmatic views as to the validity of theoretical philosophy 
[e.g., of the ontological proof of the existence of God] and scraps of Kant’s 
teaching [¢.g., the invalidity of all theoretic proofs of the existence of 
God}.) 

1018a) Werner, G. Fr.: ci. Werner, 1793. 


1019-1022: Zwansiger. 


1019) Zwanziger, Jh. Chr.: Commentar tiber Herrn Professor Kant’s 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Beer. pp. xxiv, 3Co. 
(Zwanziger, while he follows accurately the course of the Ariz, generally 
presents its contents only so far as is necessary for the purpose of his own 
refutation of it. His book is on this account less a commentary than an 
opposition work :— and, so far as the Aesthetik and Analytik are con- 
cerned, it is one of the acutest of the 18th century. The author endeavors, 
as a rule, to write courteously — an endeavor which is wholly lacking in his 
later writings ; and makes no overt claim to refute Kant, but only to point 
out the apparent contradictions, which must be done away with by the 
promised Kantian System der Metaphystk. \n the last [third] part, how- 
ever, his tone often becomes irritable and rude. Zw. makes a vain attempt to 
rehabilitate the “reine Seelenlehre” and the cosmological and physico- 
theological proof of the existence of God. No mention is made of the 
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antinomics. — Zwanziger justly criticiscs with severity Kant’s irresponsible 
carelessness as regards external form ; the multiplicity and difference of his 
definitions, efc. Time, Space, Categories and Principles are also to be 
attributed to things-in-themselves. With special acuteness, Zwanziger lays 
bare the contradictions, which are connected with Kant’s notion of the thing- 
in-itself, if his views are pushed to their logical consequences. It was a 
result of this, that the review in the Gothatsche gelehrte Zeitung [1793, 
part ii] endeavored to represent nooumena as mere thought-things, which 
do not form the actual basis of phenomena, but which we place at the 
foundation of these, in order to explain them. In reply to this, Zwanziger 
pointed, correctly, to the opposed and not to be misunderstood utterances 
of Kant himself ; in the preface to) 

1020) Zwanziger, /h. Chr.: Commentar tiber Herrn Professor Kant’s 
Kritik der praktischen Vernunft. Nebst einem Sendschretben an den 
gelehrten Hrn. Censor, in Riicksicht der, dem Verfasser des Commentars, 
in den gelehrten Gothaischen Zeitungen mitgetheilten kritischen Anmer- 
kungen. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1794. Hilscher. pp. xlviii and 176. 
(“ Vorrede, in welcher die Recension von des Verfassers Commentar iiber die 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, die im 11ten Stiick der Gothaischen Zeitungen 
vom Jahre 1793 befindlich ist, gepriift und widerlegt wird.” Also less a 
commentary than a very acute opposition work.) 

1021) Zwanziger, Jh. Chr.: Philosophisch-kritischer latechismus zu 
einer griindlichen Beurtheilung der Kantischen Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft. Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1796. Hofer. pp. xxx, 167. (This work, 
like no. 1019, is concerned with the contradictions about the things-in- 
themselves, in which, according to Zwanziger, Kant, in his vacillation 
between realism and idealism, involves himself.) 

1022) Zwansiger, /h. Chr.: Unpartetische Erlaiuterung iiber die Kant- 
ische Lehre von Ideen und Antinomien. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1797. 
Supprian. Twelve sheets. (The unpleasantness of nos. 1019 and 1020, 
and still more of this no. 1022, is that Zwanziger is pqlemising against Kant 
on theological grounds ; fearing that the Avi#ék endangers theology, and 
with it the whole of practical morality. What was said of the argument of 
no. 1019 holds in the present case also. There are many acute remarks ; 
a vain attempt to rescue dogmatism, and a new proof of the substantiality 
of the soul.) 

1793. 

1022a, 6) Abicht, Jh. H.: cf. nos. 415, 418. 

1023) A.D). B. 115, 11, pp. 398-426. Review * of U. by Au. (= GI. 
E. Schulze). 

1024-1024¢) A. LZ. Z. III, pp. 333-336. Review * of Kant’s Vaturge- 
schichte in Gensichen’s edition (no, 20). Cf. also nos. 277, 953, 963. 

1025) Ammon, Cp. Fr.: Programma. Brevis argumentationum pro 
summi numinis existantia recognitio. Pars 7. Erlangen. pp. 16. Pars 
Il. 1794. pp. 11. Reprinted in Ammon: Nova opuscula theologica. 
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Small 8vo. Géttingen. 1803. Dieterich. Commentationes xi, xii. pp. 
193-210, 211-224. (Refutation of the theoretical proofs of the existence of 
God — which, however, without being strict proofs, are of great value — 
from Kant’s standpoint ; with especial reference to Platner’s aphorisms.) 

1026) Ammon, Cp. Fr.: Quale insit in auctoritate veritatis praesidium. 
In Opuscula theologica. 8vo. Erlangen. Palm. Ten sheets. No. II. 
(In his definition of truth as a coincidence of ideas with the laws of our 
cognitive faculty, Ammon agrees with Kant and Reinhold. Authority is 
never an absolute means of cognising truth, independent of our testing. 
This holds of holy writ, as of other authority: in it, it is only the moral 
part which possesses an a/most absolute authority. — No. 1026 seems to be 
closely connected with : ) 

1027) Ammon: Ueber die hohe Untriiglichkeit christlicher Wahrheit. 
Large 8vo. Erlangen. 1792. Palm. pp. 24. 

1028) Ammon: Dissertatio. Commentatio de adumbratione doctrinae 
de animorum immortalitate a Tesu Christo proposttae praestantia. 8vo. 
Erlangen. 1793. pp. 56. Also in Opuscula theologica (cf. no. 1026), as 
No. III. (Christ's doctrine is said to be so excellent principally for the 
reason that he avoided the theoretic proof of immortality, which is derived 
from the simplicity of the soul, and in its place put an anticipation, in popu- 
lar expression, of Kant’s moral proof.) 

1029) Ammon: Symbolae theologicae et criticae ad doctrinam de poe- 
narum divinarum duratione in altera vita. In Opuscula theologica (cf. 
no. 1026), as No. IV. (Amongst other topics, there is a discussion of God's 
justice in punishing, from the standpoint of the critical philosophy. To 
compare with it is : ) 

1029a) Ammon: Ueber die positiven Strafen Gottes. Inthe N. Th. /., 
1794. Vol. IV. pp. 461-480. 

10294) Ammon: Ist das Christenthum eine positive Religion? In the 
N. Th. 1. 1,2. pp. 89-104. 1,4. pp. 273-286. (Christianity is not a 
positive religion, but the religion of the pure practical reason. At the same 
time, since it is determined for imperfect men, it will never be able to do 
without many investments [prophecies, miracles, mysteries, images, e/c.]. — 
Cf. also Ammon, 1795 [Lectures on the Christian Religion).) 

1029¢) Bausch, W.: Programma philosophicum sistens errorum et 
praciudiciorum fontes potiores, una cum thesibus ex logica universali pura, 
metaphysica et iure naturae puro selectis. 8vo. Hadamar. pp. §5. 
(Propositions from the critical philosophy, but only at second and third 
hand, — drawn from Jakob, Dorsch, Gerhard, Schmalz.) 


1030-1044: Beck. 


1030) Beck, Jk. Sesm.: Erliuternder Auszsug aus den critischen 
Schriften des Herrn Prof. Kant auf Anrathen desselben. 8vo. Riga. 
Hartknoch. 1793. Vol. I, containing the Criteé of the speculative and 
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practical reason. pp. x, 483. (&. V. top. 378.)— 1794. Vol. II, contain- 
ing the Crittk der Urtheilskraft and the metaphysical first principles of the 
Naturwissenschaft. pp. xiv, 590. (U. to p. 382; from p. 541 the first 
edition of no. 83.) (Beck’s work, which was freely translated into English 
by Richardson, 1797, under the title: Zhe principles of critical philosophy, 
stands far above the plane of the similar efforts of Kicsewetter, Snell, etc. 
It is not a more or less literal summary, but an independent reproduction of 
Kantian thoughts, based on a real study of Kant’s works, which was under- 
taken by the author not primarily as a business enterprise, but as promising 
to be of true service for his own philosophical education. He regarded it 
as his duty as commentator, to adhere closely to Kant’s systematic frame- 
work. Within the limits which he thus sct himself, he endeavored before 
all to give an exposition which should be terminologically exact, without 
contradiction in content, and logically developed. This endeavor caused 
him at the beginning of his work [in the introduction to the Aesthetik] to 
define Begriff and Anschauung in a different way from that of Kant. In 
its later course, this led him to adopt a standpoint of his own, essentially 
different from Kant’s, though professing to be truly Kantian. The diver- 
gence is evident from the preface of the second volume of no. 1030 [3 April, 
1794], and from two letters written to Kant [17 June and 16 September, 
1794], though it was not brought into full light before the appearance of 
nos. 1032 and 1033.) 

1031) Reicke, Rud.: Aus Kants Briefwechsel, etc. Cf. no. 1§2. (In 
the exposition occur valuable remarks as to the number and preservation of 
letters from and to Kant, together with a summary of contents and a verbal 
reprint of some of them. Still more valuable is the appendix [A. J/., pp. 
398-449], with seventeen letters from Beck to Kant, and one of Kant’s to 
Beck. [The rest of the letters of Kant to Beck, bearing on the question, 
are published in no. 156.] We have before us in these letters Beck’s whole 
development, from the dutiful scholar, who at Kant’s request undertakes to 
make a summary, and asks his master to explain difficult points to him, — 
to the independent and progressive philosopher, who is able to defend his 
position against the attacks of Hofprediger Schu/tz and of the now alarmed 
Kant. At the same time, he pleads guilty to inaccuracies and equivocal 
usages, promising to rectify them in a later work, which will prove his com- 
plete agreement with Kant. Similarly, in a letter [30 March, 1800] to 
Pérschke [the reviewer of no. 1030 in the 4. Z. Z., 1796, 1V., pp. 505-512] 
contained in Dorow’s Denkschriften und Briefe |new series, vol. V., 
Berlin, 1841, pp. 152, 3, note], he admits that he has often expressed him- 
self somewhat too crassly about things-in-themselves, in order to place 
himself in opposition to the insipid babbling of Reinhold, and that in doing 
this he has unduly lost sight of the concept of the intelligible.) 

1032) Beck: Einzig-miglicher Standpunkt, aus welchem die critische 
Philosophie beurteilt werden muss. Also under the title: Erlauternder 
Aussug aus den kritischen Schriften des Herrn Prof. Kant, auf Anrathen 
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desselben. (Third volume, expounding the standpoint from which the crit- 
ical philosophy is to be judged.) 8vo. Riga. 1796. MHartknoch. pp. xii, 
483. (The first section had already been partly printed in 1795, in the 
/. ph. A., pp. 185-246. <A lengthy review appeared in the /. 4., 1796, pp. 
17-81.) 

1033) Beck: Grundriss der kritischen Philosophie. 8vo. Halle. 1796. 
Renger. pp. xvi, 296. (The starting point of Beck’s continuation of the 
Kantian philosophy is the contradiction between Kant’s private views as to 
things-in-themselves, on the one hand, and the consequences of his system 
on the other. From the latter point of view it is left unsettled, whether the 
cause of the phenomenal world is to be looked for, materially, in us or in 
things outside of us [in the transcendent sense]. Or rather, from this 
point of view it must be said that the whole question is senseless, since the 
relation of cause and effect is only valid for the phenomenal world ; and 
the question as to a cause, existing outside of it, is therefore entirely object- 
less. Privately, on the other hand, Kant recognizes a plurality of effective 
and affecting things-in-themselves. The fact that in one place he draws the 
final conclusions from his premises, but in others again allows his subjective 
opinion [or, to put it as Jacobi does, his belief in things-in-themselves] to 
come to the front, even on theoretical ground, brings about apparent con- 
tradictions. Beck denies things-in-themselves entirely on theoretical ground. 
But he is thereby compelled to regard ‘ objects,’ in the many passages in 
which Kant speaks of ‘ objects’ affecting us, and where the context requires 
things-in-themselves, as equivalent to ‘ phenomena.’ The supposed misun- 
derstanding of many Kantians, who make Kant speak [in the introduction 
to the Aesthetik in the 2X. V., e.g.) of our affection by things-in-themselves, 
is, according to Beck, fostered by Kant’s method. Kant, at first, starts 
from the dogmatic way of ideas, and leads his reader slowly, step 
by step, to the crowning point,—the synthetic unity of transcendental 
apperception, —in the deduction, which alone is able to throw light upon 
the doctrines which have preceded it. Beck proposes, therefore, a reversal 
of the method ; to start out with the deduction. This procedure he regards 
as obvious, — more, as necessary, —for the right understanding of the 
Kritik. For so long as affecting things-in-themselves are posited, and 
the categories accordingly regarded as concepts of the understanding which 
are applied to objects, there is no great difference between the Kantian and 
the dogmatic view, and no understanding of the most important teachings 
of the Avitik is possible [e.g., of the distinctness between knowledge a 
priori and a posteriori, phenomena and things-in-themselves, analytic and 
synthetic judgments, intuitions and concepts; the doctrine of space and 
time, the notion of a transcendental logic, the deduction of the categories 
and principles from the possibility of experience]. Everywhere there pre- 
sents itself the insoluble problem : what is the connecting link between the 
idea and its object? Insoluble, — so long as it is attempted to discover 
this connecting link in merely discursive thought. On the other hand, the 
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question of transcendental philosophy can be answered without difficulty 
from the true [#.e., from Beck’s] standpoint. We must pass beyond con- 
cepts, he says, and retrace our steps to the original ideation, [“ urspriingliches 
Vorstellen ” ) which in the first place creates objects, and is variously exercised, 
— the modes of its operation, conceptually expressed, being called categorics. 
The beginning of transcendental philosophy, then, will not be any primary 
principle, which analyses concepts and consists in concepts [the view of 
Reinhold and others, against whom Beck vigorously polemises]}, but a postu- 
late, like the postulates of geometry. This postulate will be that of our 
original ideation of an object. It must be required of every one, that he 
realize this original ideation independently, for itself. It is quite possible 
to lead people to do this. But no conceptual description of the ideational 
act is possible, because it is something totally different from concepts, thought, 
and judgments. It brings about the originally-synthetic objective unity of 
consciousness ; and in that way creates ‘ object’ in general,—or, better, the 
possibility of an ‘object,’ — by determining in space and time the point out- 
side of us, which alone can give security to our concepts, which is more 
precisely defined by the attribution of characteristics, and which thereby 
become a definite object, a phenomenon, whereas it was before an indefinite 
object. Concepts, which ideale objects, together with the analytic unity of 
consciousness, on which they depend, presuppose, therefore, the synthetic 
unity of consciousness, which primarily creates objects ; and presuppose, as 
their source, the original act of ideation. To make concepts inte//igible is to 
derive them from the original ideation ; everything that cannot be referred 
back to this is wholly unmeaning and unintelligible. The original employ- 
ment of the understanding, in which the transcendental philosophy dis- 
tinguishes different modes of operation or kinds of idea, which it designates 
categories, consists, accordingly, first of all in the original synthesis, with 
which arise space and time, and also the reality of things. Sensibility and 
understanding, therefore, have [as Reinhold, Maimon and the philosophy of 
belief also assert] a common source ; and it is found in the original ideating 
act, from which arise sému/taneously space, time and the categories. There 
is no synthesis outside of consciousness. The concept of things-in-themselves 
[=synthesis, without the synthetising understanding] is, it follows, completely 
meaningless. But by the side of this original synthesis is at once placed 
the original recognition [“ Anerkennung ”; in Kant, transcendental schem- 
atism], by which the synthesis is established, and time, which has arisen in the 
synthesis, festgemacht [bestimmt]. The synthesis creates space and time 
in general ; the recognition establishes them, limits them to the time em- 
ployed for the synthesis, and thereby creates a definite space [e.g., the form 
of this house], furnishing, therefore, the definite, concrete thought-content. 
Original synthesis and recognition are accordingly inseparable in any treat- 
ment of understanding or category ; and so create the originally-synthetic 
objective unity of consciousness ; and thereby render thought possible, by 
furnishing it with an indefinite object for more precise determination 
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by concepts [characteristics]. The original recognition, and the creation 
of the concrete which it affects are the darkest points in Beck’s theory. 
Dilthey (A. G., II., pp. 640, 647) thinks, and, as it seems, rightly, that 
Fichte’s influence is traceable here. It is not readily intelligible how Beck, 
with this standpoint in theoretical philosophy, could reject the Fichtian 
conclusion, that the understanding makes the thing, and even declare it 
to be sheer nonsense, — as he does in his notices of Fichte’s works in the 
/. A. and in a letter to Kant. [It is certain that the reviews of the Begriff 
der Wissenschaftslehre, of the Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschafts- 
lehre (1. A., 1795, pp. 121-4, 129-144) and of the Grundlage des Natur- 
rechts (1. A., 1796, pp. 400-425) are to be referred to Beck. Very probably 
the first review of the Vorlesungen iiber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten (I. 
A., 1795, pp. 289-296) is also from his pen.] 

From this standpoint of an original ideation, Beck gives a commentary 
of the principal doctrines of Kant only, which, on his view, are in this 
way shown in their true light. It is argued, e¢.g., that Kant in 47. A. has 
as his purpose “verstandlich zu machen” our concepts of nature, in 
taking up the analytical unity of the concept of matter, and referring it to 
the original synthetic unity. Again: Kant’s criticism of the metaphysic of 
dogmatism is supposed to find its main strength in the proof, that the latter 
has to do with absolutely w#intelligible concepts ; #.e., with concepts which 
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cannot be referred to the original synthetic unity. 

There is only one thing which cannot be derived from the original idea- 
tion, but which is, though unintelligible for us, none the less real: that is, 
moral will, which proceeds from an original ‘ought.’ This is the single 
point, where the intelligible world, the thing-in-itself, presents itself to us, 
and assures us of the fact that the phenomenal world refers to an intelligible 
substrate ; without however our ever being able to make use of this indica- 
tion in the particular case and on theoretical ground. In practical philoso- 
phy Beck’s connection with Kant is closer; only that he degrades Kant’s 
practical belief to a trust in the proposition that the highest good will be 
attained, and that he sees in God not a real object, but only the symbolic 
personification of the internal judge within us. He takes Fichte’s side, 
therefore, in the atheism-controversy [no. 1034, p. 552]. In essentials, Beck 
appears to have remained true to his epistemological standpoint. For this 
question there comes into consideration, of the later works, only no. 1034 ; 
or, at most, that and no. 1044.) 

1034) Beck, /k. Sgsm.: Propddeutik zu jedem wissenschaftlichen Studio. 
8vo. Halle. 1799. Renger. pp. VI., 535. (No. 1034 is a popular intro- 
duction to philosophy, much better and more clearly written than the earlier 
works. Or, more truly, it is an introduction to Kant’s system, in its whole 
extent, with a marvelous intermixture of logic and the material sciences 
{aesthetics, metaphysics, ethics, efc.]. Itisa very notable and independent 
performance. The original recognition is entirely absent. If the doctrine 
arose under Fichte’s influence, as was assumed above, it can hardly be 
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wrong to suppose that this was one of the points where Beck, on his own 
confession, had wrongly neglected the intelligible, and on which he was 
accordingly strongly inclined to change his opinion. At the center of his 
epistemology, there still stands unaltered, only, on account of the popular 
character of the book, put less prominently forward, the original synthetic 
unity of consciousness, with its original operations of the understanding 
or acts of knowledge. Here, too, Beck is still a Kantian; and if the 
propaedeutic is intended, as the preface says, to make for the “wahre 
Philosophie,” which “ keines Mannes Namen tragen darf,” there is no idea, 
as Ih. Ed. Erdmann [ Versuch, III, 1, p. 538] supposes, of opposing the 
“true philosophy” to the critical ; but it is only meant that truth stands 
above distinctions of sect, and therefore cannot be called after any sect. 
In the above-quoted words of Beck’s there is also contained an answer to 
Kant’s explanation against him in no. to1. 

Beck’s epistemology has undeservedly occupied his contemporaries but 
little. This is due on the one hand to the rambling style of his earlier 
works, which show all Kant’s weaknesses in exaggerated form, — and _ par- 
ticularly his frequent following out of the same train of ideas, with no 
indication that there is repetition, which so unpleasantly interrupts the 
progress of thought, and renders the understanding of the argument so diffi- 
cult. To this involution of style must be added Beck’s relation to Fichte’s 
Wissenschaftslehre, with which he stands in very close connection, without 
at the same time wishing [or being able] to draw the consequences which it 
sets forth of his doctrine of original recognition. Lastly is to be men- 
tioned the circumstance that Beck diverges from Kant on essential points, 
and still propounds his views to the world, not as his own, but as 
Kant’s. 

Beck’s great service consists in this: that he eliminated from Kant’s and 
Reinhold’s doctrine of the categories the not inconsiderable remnants of 
conceptual philosophy, which still remained in them. Kant, in order to lay 
a fresh foundation for Rationalism, had taken up the battle with the 
conceptual philosophy of previous Rationalism, because this latter could not 
explain the relation of the a friorZ idea to its object. But he stopped short 
half-way, when he explained the categories as concepts ; set up judgments 
as the condition of all synthesis below the unity of consciousness, and _here- 
with the categories as the condition of every intuition ; and so despite his 
sharp distinction between concepts and intuitions, taught their mutual inter- 
dependence. It is no better with Reinhold. Though he will not have the 
categories dubbed ‘ concepts’ without more ado, he is nevertheless unable 
to give a satisfactory explanation of their being the conditions of all that is 
thinkable. He derives them from the functions of the understanding in 
thought [judgments]; and these again from his Satz des Bewusstseins, — 
which, it is true, is supposed to depend on a fact; but in which as a matter 
of fact the presuppositions necessary for the consequences which are to be 
deduced must be first of all inserted. Reinhold’s doctrine of the categories, 
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therefore, is in the last resort only a play upon concepts. It would even, 
if the table of judgments had been furnished from some other source, be 
unable to explain the objectivity of the categories, the possibility of their 
reference to objects : because it simply derives the categories from judg- 
ments, and judgment is not a function necessary for all knowledge, not 
to say for the production of an object. Beck, on the other hand, brings 
Kant’s war with conceptual philosophy to an end, by going back [as it was 
already sufficiently clearly hinted should be done, it is true, in Kant’s tran- 
scendental deduction, and especially in the 2. Va., although the hints were 
contradicted by the assertions quoted above] to the original operation 
of the understanding [not to judgments}, whereby objects are primarily 
created, and judgments rendered possible : and by regarding the categories 
only as the conceptual expression of these operations of the understand- 
ing. It is, therefore, entirely owing to these last, that an intuition can, 
certainly, never arise and persist without a corresponding original operation 
of the understanding, but may well do so without the latter’s fortuitous 
conceptual expression. 

It is not essential for this point, that Beck will hear nothing of a supreme 
principle, but only admits a postulate. For Reinhold’s and Abicht’s prin- 
ciples can easily be expressed as postulates, and Beck’s postulate as a 
principle. The fundamental error, common to all these, is the idea that there 
is in philosophy amy supreme or highest anything, from which everything 
else can be deduced, while in reality there could be no talk but of véelen 
Ersten, —i.e., the particular facts of consciousness. By analysis of these 
there could, of course, be discovered some common element ; but this would 
rather be a last than a first, inferred, deduced from others, not of the kind 
that the others could be derived and inferred from it. 

As regards Beck’s literary activity in other respects: there appeared, 
before no. 1034, the following work :) 

1035) Beck, /k. Sgsm.: Commentar tiber Kant's Metaphysik der Rechte. 
Erster Theil, welcher die metaphysischen Principien des Naturrechts 
enthalt, 8vo. Halle. 1795+ Renger. pp. 518. (No second part ap- 
peared. Beck has not found in the A. #. and the A. 7. any assertion, 
“der er nicht mit Ueberzeugung Beifall geben miisste.” He wishes to make 
“das philosophirende Publikum auf diese Quelle wahrhafter Weisheit auf- 
merksam.” First of all, he gives Kant’s own words; and then adds his 
own explanations. In his later works he is not nearly so dependent upon 
his master. It is true that even then he still holds to Kant’s final principles; 
but, within the limits which they set he shows himself to be an independent 
and noteworthy philosopher, with views thoroughly and completely thought 
out.) 

1036) Beck, Jk. Sgsm.: Grundsitze der Gesetzgebung. Large 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1806. Hartknoch. pp. xii, 853. (Beck's aim is to establish the 
first philosophical principles of law : an aim, therefore, which resembles that 
of Kant in the 4. 2. But he far transcends the bounds of what Kant 
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there presents, — including in the circle of his investigations problems in 
political economy. In place of the many aprioristic deductions or construc- 
tions of Kant he furnishes his readers with a store of empirical details.) 

1037) Beck, Lk. Sgsm.: Lehrbuch des Naturrechts. 8vo. Jena. 1820. 
Croker. 

1038) Beck, Jk. Sgsm.: System der Logik. 8vo. Rostock and Schwe- 
rin. 1820. Stiller. (Besides these works Beck wrote a number of pro- 
grammes :) 

1039) Beck, /k. Sgsm.: Bestimmung einiger der Logik angehirigen 
Begriffe. Three parts. Rostock. 1808-9. 

1040) Beck, /k. Sgsm.: Von den Formen der Staatsverfassung. ‘Three 
parts. 4to. Rostock. 1816-7. Stiller. 

1041) Beck, lk. Sgsm.: Ueber die moralische Natur des menschlichen 
Willens. Three parts. 4to. Rostock. 1817-8. Stiller. 

1042) Beck, /k. Sesm.: Ueber die Metaphysik der Sitten. Wostock. 
1822. 

1043) Beck, /k. Sgsm.: Von der metaphysischen Tugendlehre. Rostock. 
1822. 

1044) Beck, Lk. Sgsm.: Prolegomena zur allgemeinen Metaphystk. 
Three parts. Rostock. 1823-4. 

1044a) Bemerkungen tiber Reimarus’ Wahrheiten: cf. no. 980. 

1045) Bewusstseyn, Von dem — als allgemeinem Grunde der Weltweis- 
Aeit. 8vo. Erfurt. Keyser. pp. 606. (By A. 7h. Ant. Mar. Frhrn. 
von Dalberg.) (Strongly influenced by Reinhold’s theory of the ideational 
faculty. According to the author, consciousness is the first, universal, all- 
embracing, certain ground of all human knowledge. Its facts are therefore 
the foundation of all philosophy. From it are derived even the categories 
and the forms of sensibility [space and time}.) 

1046) Bildung, Ueber intellectuelle—. In the Archiv der Erzichungs- 
hunde fiir Deutschland (edited by H. Stephani). 8vo. Weissenfels and 
Leipzig. Three small volumes. (The author talks the language of the 
critical philosophy, but diverges to his own hurt from Kant in his definitions 
{to which much exception might be taken] of the parts of the faculty of 
knowledge. For the rest, he has simply not digested the Kantian philos- 
ophy, as is proved, ¢.g., by the advice given educators, to accustom their 
pupils early to regard sensible objects only as phenomena.) 

1047) Bouterweck, Fr.: Aphorismen den Freunden der Vernunfthritik 
nach Kantischer Lehre vorgelegt. 8vo. Géttingen. Dieterich. pp. 206. 
(The contents of the 2. V. and the Pr. V. are presented fairly accurately in 
independent language and exposition.) 

1047a) Brastberger, Gbh. Ulr.: cf. no. 752. 

1048) Briefe tiber die Moralphilosophie und Religion. 8vo. Neuwied. 
Gehra. pp. 1g0. (An unimportant work. Exposition of Kant’s moral- 
theology. Only of interest because written by a Roman Catholic, and 
intended mainly for Roman Catholic readers.) 
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1049) Conz, K. Ph.: Ueber das Lacherliche. \n J. D. Mauchart’s alt- 
gemeines Repertorium fiir empirische Psychologie und verwandte Wissen- 
schaften. Vol. 111, pp. 215-227. (Amongst other things, a polemic against 
Kant’s definition.) 

1050) Cramer, J. A.: Kurze Bemerkungen iiber die Einleitung und 
den ersten Abschnitt von Kant’s Metaphysik der Sitten. \n the Deutsches 
Magazin, Vol. V1, pp. 1142-1159. (Published, like no. 1051, after the 
death of the author. An ingenious polemic against Kant’s concept of good 
will and duty, against his view of the end of reason in mankind, against the 
exclusion of all inclination from dutiful action, and against the formal moral 
law. These aphoristic sayings were [with the exception of those on the 
last-mentioned point, the further development of which was_ probably 
prevented by the death of the author] worked up in no. 1051 into four 
clever and well-planned dialogues, carried on between real men of flesh 
and blood, and not, as in so many works of the class, between mere 
puppets.) 

1051) Cramer, I. A.: Unterredungen zwischen Philokant und Kriton 
tiber Kant’s Metaphysik der Sitten. \n the Deutsches Magazin. 1794. 
Vol. VII, pp. 229-256 ; 257-278. 

1052) Creutzer, Cp. Andr. Lnh.: Skeptische Betrachtungen tiber die 
Freyheit des Willens, mit Hinsicht auf die neuesten Theorien iiber dieselbe. 
8vo. Giessen. 1793. Heyer. pp. xvi, 252. (The theories of Kant and 
Reinhold are tested, among others : but, just as little as these, found com- 
pletely satisfactory in speculative and practical regard. Creutzer’s attacks 
upon his intelligible fatalism are repulsed by A. Chr. Erh. Schmid in the 
preface, which is from his pen. The reviewer in the A. L. Z. 1793, IV, 
pp. 201-205 [Fichte; cf. Fichte’s complete works, ed. by T. H. Fichte. 
Vol. VIII, pp. 411-417] is, with regard to Schmid, in entire agreement with 
Creutzer. Cf. nos. 1316, 1317. Against Creutzer, cf. Forberg, 1795.) 

1052a) Dedekind, Gst. E. WIh.: cf. Dedekind, 1797. 

10526) Dreves, Geo.: cf. no. 1081. 

1052¢, d) Eberhard, /. A.: cf. nos. §78, 754. 

1053) #ck.: III. Parts i and ii, pp. 296 and 221. Priéfung des Ver- 
suchs einer Kritik aller Offenbarung (no. 949). Erstes Stick, besonders 
tiber das Daseyn Gottes als ein Postulat der praktischen Vernunft betrach- 
tet, und tiber die Begriffe vom hichsten Gut und den (sic!) Endzweck des 
Gesetzes der Sittlichkeit, auf welche dieses Postulat gegriindet wird. 
Zweytes Stiick. Fortsetzung der Priifung. (This part, up to p. 112, like 
almost the whole of the first part, is concerned with Kant’s moral-theology ; 
and within that, with his proof of the immortality of the soul. From p. 112 
to the end there follows a very acute criticism of Fichte. — Eck.’s principal 
argument against Kant, and a valid one, is that by his practical proof 
eudaemonism is once more introduced into ethics. Eck. too gives proofs of 
the existence of God, and of immortality [for the former, a proof compounded 
of the cosmological and physico-theological}, but admits that they possess no 
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absolute convincing power. Against the review in the . 7%. /. [III, pp. 
402 ff.] Eckermann defends himself in £c&. IV, i, pp. 5-22. 

1054) Eichhorn, Jh. Gf.: Vier Briefe, die biblische E-xegese betreffend. 
In Eichhorn’s allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur. Vol. 5. 
Part ii, pp. 203-298. (For the grammatical and historical method of 
exegesis, as against Kant’s moral method.) 

1054a) Eichhorn, Jh. Gf.: Urgeschichte, herausgegeben mit Einleitung 
und Anmerkungen von I. Ph. Gabler. 8vo. Altdorf and Niirnberg. 
Monath and Kussler. Part ii. Vol. 2. pp. exxviii, 310. (In the preface, 
Gabler polemises against Kant’s moral exegesis.) 

1055) Elvenfeld, C. Gtth.: Philosophische Abhandlungen, Reflexionen 
und Remarken jedem denkenden Kopf lesbar. Large Svo.  Libau. 
Friederich. pp. 196. (In the first paper [Ueber das Princip der Mora? | 
the author points to the inadequacy of previous principles, including that 
of Kant, which far exceeds the others in value, and himself proposes a new 
one: Handle der Bestimmung eines jeden Dinges gemdss. In no. 6 
[Veber moralische Freyheit und Zurechnung| he defends both, without 
giving any very fundamental arguments.) 

1055a) Erbauungsbuch fiir Katholiken: ci. Bauerschubert, 1795. 

1056) Erf.: pp. 306-309; 313, 4. Review of Rel. 

1057) Flemming, G. Aug.: Versuch einer Analytik des Gefiihls- 
vermogens. Svo. Altona. Hammerich. pp. 72. (A_first-work, which 
comes before the world with much pretentiousness,—not justified by 
anything in the contents. It contains psychological investigations of the 
different kinds of feelings [sensible, sympathetic, feelings of the under- 
standing, wsthetic, moral]. The exposition in ornate language is difficult 
to follow, and also often warped and one-sided. Flemming is a disciple of 
Kant and Reinhold, but diverges on many points from Kant’s U. The 
basis of his investigations is a definition, formed under the influence of 
Reinhold’s Satz des Bewusstseins, according to which feeling is described 
as that zdea “ welche durch ein Afficirtwerden des inneren Sinnes vermége 
des Einbildungsvermégens entsteht, indem diese das Verhaltniss des vorge- 
stellten Objekts in Bezichung auf das Subjekt darstellt ” (! !).) 

1057a-d) Fiilleborn, G. Gst.: cf. nos. goo-9go3. 

1058) Genz, F.: Nachtrag su dem Rasonnement des Hrn. Professor 
Kant tiber das Verhdltniss zwischen Theorie und Praxis (cf. no. 78). 
Inthe: B. AZ. Vol. 22, pp. 518-554. (Genz diverges from Kant princi- 
pally in the ¢heory of political law. In his opinion, if this theory rests 
solely on the concept of duty, it is insufficient for the Aractice of political 
law, even if not false. — Cf. Rehberg, 1794.) 

1058a) Gespréch iiber Sittlichkeit und Pflicht; nach Principien der 
neueren Philosophie. (In Blattern vermischten Inhalts. Vol. 5. Part 4. 
No. 1. 8vo. Oldenburg. Stalling. 

1059) G.g.A.: IIL. pp. 1529-1536, 1611-1616, 1825-1537, 1955-2000. 
Review * of Re. 
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1060, 1061: Goess. 


1060) Goess, Geo. Fr. Dn.: Rede iiber die Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
8vo. Erlangen. Palm. pp. 36. 

1061) Goess, Geo. Fr. Dn.: Systematische Darstellung der Kantischen 
Vernunftkritik sum Gebrauch akademischer Vorlesungen nebst einer 
Abhandlung iiber thren Zweck, Gang, und thre Schicksale.  8vo. 
Niirnberg. 1794. Felsecker. pp. iv, 192. (The ‘systematic exposition’ 
is characterized by good arrangement, completeness and definiteness. It 
does not, however, contribute very much to the explanation of difficult 
passages, keeping too closely to Kant’s own words. It does not deal with 
the objections urged by Kant’s opponents, nor with the different views 
taken of his work by his followers. The appended paper is a verbal 
reprint of no. 1060, and is strongly influenced by Reinhold’s similar essay 
[no. 253]. By Goess, as by Reinhold, the circumstance that Kant’s 
philosophy has not taken by storm the hearts of all the philosophers, is put 
down to their laziness and inability to think, and to their dependence upon 
old-time prejudices.) 

1061a, 6) Graffe, /h. F. Cp.: cf. nos. 664, 665. 

1062) Greiling, J/h. Cp.: Ueber den Endzweck der Erziehung, und 
uiber den ersten Grundsatz einer Wissenschaft derselben. 8vo. Schnee- 
berg. Arnold. pp. 131. (The final purpose of education is to help man- 
kind to attain their determination [morality]. The first principle of the 
educational system has a threefold form, in accordance with the threefold 
form of Kant’s moral law.) 

1062a) Gth.: cf. no. 963. 

10626) Hempel, K. Aug.: cf. no. 1065. 

1062¢) Herder, Jh. G.: cf. Herder, 1799. 

1063) /eydenreich, Ag. Ldw. Ch.: Ueber Freyheit und Determinismus 
und thre Vereinigung. Ein Versuch. 8vo. Erlangen. Palm. pp. 179. 
(With regard to the solution of the problem named in the title of the work, 
Heydenreich follows Kant. He endeavors to make Kant’s solution free 
from contradiction, and intelligible, by accurate determination of concepts : 
only, it is true, to involve himself in fresh contradictions and irresolvable 
difficulties. He distinguishes three kinds of freedom and necessity: [1] 
natural or comparative freedom, at bottom identical with natural necessity ; 
[2] personal freedom ; and [3] human freedom, or teleological and moral 
volition. Then again: [1a] determinism, or the dependence of all things 
upon completely determining reasons ; [2a] cosmic or prae-determinism, or 
the dependence of things on previous things and conditions, lying beyond 
the power of the agent ; and [3a] theistic prae-determinism, or dependence 
on the divine will and divine predetermination. The problem proper is 
said to be simply this: how [3] is to be combined with [2a]. [2] belongs 
in the pure supersensible character of man as an immanent faculty, but can 
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be operative in the phenomenal world only through the mediation of [3]. 
[3] is therefore an intermediary between the supersensible and sensible 
nature of man ; it forms the transition from the sphere of natural necessity 
to the sphere of freedom ; it must be wholly independent of the determining 
influence of both, and capable of prescribing for mankind rules for the 
employment or non-employment of [2]. It is the intelligible ground of our 
maxims, but at the same time stands under the form of time. Man must 
gradually win [2] by a wise use of [3]. But, by reason of this important 
problem, [2] cannot be left to itself, but must be determined in its decisions 
by a moral world-plan. By means of this world-plan the deity has so 
arranged things that man learns the right use of his freedom by its misuse 
[by moral evil]. Heydenreich regards [3], therefore, as capable of com- 
bination, not only with [2a], but also with [3a]. The choice of an evil 
maxim is required, he thinks, by the world-plan, and at the same time is an 
independent action of volition [2].— The difficulties of Kant’'s theory, 
then, are not simplified, but doubled ; every action is not only doubly, but 
triply necessitated. [2], it is true, is not at all identical with Kant’s 
freedom ; it is only an unreal bugbear, not any longer a determining 
faculty ; only a norm, which can be determined according to [3]. [3] is a 
freedom above freedom, similar to that assumed by A. Chr. Erh. Schmid 
in the third edition of no. 832. No. 1063 is, therefore, in no sense a final 
solution of the problem; a final solution will never be found. But Heyden- 
reich’s well thought out pages are interesting ; especially if they are com- 
pared with the freedom-doctrine of Reinhold and Schmid. For they show 
how Kant’s theory [personally intelligible in Azm, as the resultant of 
different forces ; as a compromise between opposing trains of thought: but 
for everybody else an instadilis tellus, innabilis unda] constrained the 
deeper thinkers who followed to undertake its further development.) 

1063a-h) Heydenreich, K. H.: cf. nos. 680, 682, 690, 695, 700, 706, 708, 
709. 

10637) /loffbauer, Ih. Chr.: cf. Hoffbauer, 1795. 

1063 /) Hufeland, Gli.: cf. no. 953. 

10634) Jakob, L. Hr.: cf. no. 369. 

1064) Kant's, Ueber — philosophische Religionslehre. In einem Briefe 
an einen Freund. Large 8vo. (Wirzburg. Rienner.) pp. 32. (A very 
appreciative and accurate summary of Xe/., with certain justifiable objections 
[e.g-, as regards the origin of evil], by a Roman Catholic; originally 
intended for the private use of a friend, who was himself deterred by press 


of business from reading Red.) 

1065) Keil, K. A. Gli.: Ueber die historische Erklarungsart der heiligen 
Schrift, und deren Nothwendigheit. Ein Programm. Aus dem Latei- 
nischen tibersetzt von K. Aug. Hempel. 8vo. Leipzig. Reinicke. Three 
sheets. (The polemic against any kind of explanation which is mystical, 
allegorical or the like, is turned by the translator in the preface against 
Kant’s moral exegesis.) 
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1066) Klotzsch, /. G. K.: Programma de notione fidei moralis. 4to. 
Wittenberg. pp. 26. (On the basis of a clear and readable exposition of 
Kant’s moral-theology, which requires the moral belief, because else it is not 
possible to w#// in accordance with the categorical imperative, Klotzsch 
polemizes against Fichte’s essay [no. 949], according to which we must 
assume a revelation, because it is so far as we can see the only way by 
which God could attain to a realizing of the highest good: an assumption, 
which is necessary for us, not that we may be able to w#//, but to see. But 
is not the question, in Kant’s moral proof of the existence of God, in the 
last resort a question of ‘seeing’? On Kant’s presuppositions, surely, we 
find ourselves forced to the assumption of the existence of God only for the 
reason that without it we are unable to see the possibility of the highest 
good. — No. 1067 is a summary of no. 1066.) 

1067) Klotzsch: Kurze Darstellung der Lehre vom moralischen 
Glauben. In the PA. /., 1794, 111, 3, pp. 362-389. 

1068) Z.: 1793. II, pp. 283-290. Review * of Rel. 

1069) Ludewig, Georg Martin: Der kalte Brand an dem Ideal der 
Kantischen Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 8vo. Leipzig. 1793. Graffé. 
(According to the Bicherlexica of Kayser and Heinsius. Not contained 
in the general Refertorium der Litteratur for the years 1791-1795. And 
otherwise unknown to me.) 

1069a) Maass, Lh. Gbh. Ehrur.: cf. no. 977. 

10696-/) Maimon, Sim.: cf. nos. 783, 784, 787, 790, 791. 

1070) Materialien zur Geschichte der critischen Philosophie. In drey 
Sammlungen. Nebst einer historischen Einleitung zur Geschichte der 
Kantischen Philosophie. (By K. Glo. Hausius.) Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
Breitkopf and Co. (A work which is as valuable as it is rare. After a 
preface of eight pages, and a table of contents, follows [pp. III — XCVI] 
a fairly complete bibliography of writings wfon Kant, up to 1793 inclusive 
[the list of Kant’s ew works shows numerous lacunae}, of 243 titles [no. 
244 is given as an addendum, pp. CLXXI, CLXXII]. The remarks ap- 
pended to most of the works cited [some lines to two pages long] are, so 
far as I have examined them, and I have identified the majority, reviews 
or portions of reviews from the A. D. B. and the 74. A. The works are 
grouped in four classes : [1] those of speculative and [2] practical content ; 
[3] those referring to positive religion and [4] to the history of the Kantian 
philosophy. Within these classes, [1}{3] are, unfortunately, not chrono- 
logically arranged : first the writings of the whole- or half-hearted followers 
of Kant [and those of Kant himself], secondly those of his whole- or half- 
hearted opponents are enumerated. The “Skizze zu einer Geschichte der 
Kantischen oder kritischen Philosophie” [pp. XCVII-CLXX1] is pretty 
worthless : it merely gives, in systematic arrangement, the principal objec- 
tions made against the main points of Kant’s system, without paying atten- 
tion to their chronology, and in general without naming the works in question 
or their authors, Portions of reviews and long cuttings from no. 204 [pp. 
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CXVII-CXX, CXXVI-CXXXVII, CXL-CXLIII; the numbers CXLI- 
CXLIV occur twice] are printed below the text. — The first Sammlung 
[* vermischten Inhalts” ; p. 258] contains nos. 663, 728, 603, 819, 196, 221, 
4544, 185, 881, 362, 363. Besides this: pp. 156-186; review of Schultz's 
Erlauterungen |no. 195] from the A. D. B. 66, I, by Sg. [= Pistorius}. 
pp. 191-200 ; review of Schmid’s Grundriss (no. 294] from the A. D. B. 
75, 1, by Sg. [= Pistorius]. pp. 200-217 ; review of Schmid’s paper on 
Empirismus und Purismus (no. 294] from the A. D. B., 88, 1, p. 104, by 
Wo |= Pistorius]. pp. 233-258 ; review of the PA. Afg. 1, from the A. D. 
B., 100, Il, pp. 419-452, by Ru [= Glo. E. Schulze}. The second Samm- 
/ung (** metaphysischen Inhalts” ; p. 245] contains nos. 219, 220, 461, 310, 
223, 293, 723, 336, 390, 434. pp. 239-245 have also cuttings from other 
reviews in the A. D. B. and Odd. The third Samm/ung |“ praktischen 
Inhalts” ; p. 238] contains nos. 927, 932, 403, 711-714, 226. Besides 
these : pp. 172-175; two reviews of Swe//’s Menon [no. 734e] from the 
G. g. A., 1790, part 2, and Oéd., 1789, part 97. 
ErIcH ADICKES. 


(Continued.) 











DISCUSSIONS. 
THE EGO AS CAUSE, 


Pretty much all libertarians nowadays insist that their doctrine 
of freedom of will is quite distinct from the older theory of indifferent 
choice. ‘They suggest that their opponents are quite out of date in 
devoting their attention to the latter doctrine, which, under present 
conditions, is wholly a man of straw ; they profess themselves quite 
as devoted adherents of the doctrine of causation as are the 
determinists, holding that the sole difference is as to the nature of 
the cause involved in volition.' Now, in one sense, I believe this 
latter contention to be quite correct; only I should go a step 
further and say the idea of ‘causation’ as implying a productive 
agency or determining force has no standing whatever in science — 
that it is a superstition, and accordingly the libertarian is the only 
believer in causation. Much of the opposition to determinism is 
due, I believe, to the fact that the determinist either is understood 
to, or actually does, carry over into his use of the term ‘cause’ this 
sense of efficient agency, instead of using it in its sole justifiable 
scientific meaning — the analysis of a vague and unrelated fact into 
definite and cohering conditions. For my own part, I wish by 
‘causation’ to mean nothing more nor less than the possibility of 
analyzing the vague undefined datum of a volition into a group of 
specific and concrete conditions, that is, factors. 

Admitting then, for sake of argument, the libertarian’s position 
that the ego is an efficient cause of volition, I wish to make 
a confession of ignorance and a request for information. My 
confession is that I cannot frame to myself any conception of 
freedom of will (in the libertarian sense) which does not come in 
the end to the old-fashioned doctrine of a freedom of indifference. 
My request is that some libertarian who sees the distinction clearly 
will point it out to me. 

Let me indicate the special point where I need light. For the 
sake of argument, it is conceded that the ego is the cause of volition 





1 See, for example, the discussion by Dr. Gulliver in the Jan. (1894) No. of this 
REVIEW. 

? With reference to this point I may be permitted to refer to an article in the 
Monist for April, 1893, on “The Superstition of Necessity.” 
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in general; that, then, is not the problem, The libertarian, however, 
puts great stress upon choice between alternatives ; as | understand 
(or # I understand) him, the possibility of such choice is the 
essence of freedom. Now, in order to avoid pure undeterminism (or 
the freedom of indifference), it becomes necessary to find a cause 
for this preference of one alternative over the other. What is the 
cause of the choice of one rather than the other? The ego simply 
as ego in general may be (ex Ayfothesi) the cause of the volition ; 
but exactly the same ego cannot be the cause of two different and 
even quite opposing effects; there must be some difference in the 
cause when it operates to bring about one effect from that which 
would be operative in case the other is effected. I say, ‘cannot be’ 
and ‘must be’; the reader will please understand this not in a 
dogmatic sense, but as expressing my difficulty; I do not see how 
identically the same cause, with no additional qualification what- 
ever, can be regarded as a sufficient explanation of the choice of 
a rather than of 4, except upon the basis of indifferentism. <A stroke 
at billiards may be given so as to make a ball move either to the 
right or the left; if the ball is so struck that it moves to the left, 
it is because some further qualification has entered in other than 
that involved in case it moves to the right. Is the case the same or 
otherwise with the choice between alternatives? Does identically 
the same ego, without any further modification or qualification, 
choose to steal a loaf of bread that would also have chosen to 
go hungry? If yes, then how does the Neo-libertarian differ from 
the old-fashioned indifferentist? If no, how does he differ from a 
determinist —from a determinist that is, who sees that the intro- 
duction of this further modification is simply a further step in the 
concrete analysis of the act? 

Be it remembered, it is not a cause for volition in general which 
is wanted ; it is a cause for “As volition rather than /Aat: for 
choosing hunger rather than dishonesty. The old-fashioned indiffer- 
entist has an answer before which I stand rebuked. He, I imagine, 
would exclaim: ‘What, do you think to catch me in this easy way? 
When I tell you that the essence of freedom is the ability to choose 
either a or 4 without any further cause, am I supposed to be so simple 
as at once to contradict myself by attempting to assign a cause ?”’ 
I should not know what the indifferentist means, but his meaning 
(if there be any meaning) would at least be self-consistent. But 
when I am told both that freedom consists in the ability of an 
independent ego to choose between alternatives, and that the 
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reference to the ego meets the scientific demand with reference to the 
principle of causation, I feel as if I were being gratuitously fooled 
with. My libertarian informant must know as well as myself that 
the question is concerning motivation as to choice ; if there is 
adequate statement for the choice of @ rather than 4, surely there is 
determinism ; if there is not, surely there is freedom of indifference. 
The power of attention is now the favorite philosopher’s resort. 
Putting the question in terms of attention: is there any reason in 
the conditions of the case, any specific or assignable reason, why 
attention gives its little boost to this side rather than to that? any 
assignable condition on the basis of which it gives a jog in this direc- 
tion rather than in that? As I understand the matter, the whole 
question lies here: In considering the relation of attention to a 
given choice, can we (or if foiled in a given instance are we still to 
try) carry back our analysis to scientific conditions, or must we stop 
at a given point because we have come upon a force of entirely a 
different order—an independent ego as entity in itself? If the 
action of the latter in swaying mental emphasis this way or that is 
one of the conditions, can we analyze //7s condition any further, or 
is it an ultimate fact? If the former, it seems to me an awkward 
determinism ; if the latter, a frank indifferentism.’ 





1 It is somewhat aside from the point in discussion, but when Professor James 
says that views like the one quoted from Mr. John Fiske, on p. 577, Vol. II, of 
his Psychology are caricatures, arising from “not distinguishing between the 
possibles which really tempt a man and those which tempt him not at all,” and 
that “free-will, like psychology, deals with the former possibles exclusively,” this 
seems partly only a mitigation of the scientific havoc wrought by the idea of 
free-will ; and partly to be enterjng on the deterministic path —and a mitigation 
only so far as the deterministic path is entered upon. From the anti-libertarian 
standpoint there is no break in the process ; the fact of temptation and the fact 
of choice are related as the more undefined and the more definite establishing of 
relations within the self, or “between our Self and our own state of mind” 
(p. 568). Surely the determinist as well as the libertarian may recognize facts of 
uncertainty, of hesitation, of tentative action, of first trying on this and then 
that. And it is difficult to see why uncertainty will not do everything in giving 
zest and sting to life, that James thinks can be given only by sheer liberty (Psy., 
Vol. I, p. 453). Our feeling that matters are “really being decided ” looks to the 
future, not to the past ; consequences de depend upon whether we act this way or 
that — and this fact is one of the determining factors. When Mr. James puts as 
the alternative to libertarianism “the rattling off of a chain that was forged 
innumerable ages ago,” he must have in mind, not logical determinism, but 
theological fredeterminism. And the theological view harks back to an 
independent entity or ego as Cause —to the ‘free-will’ doctrine —not to the 
determinism of knowledge. 
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The same point may be briefly repeated from the ethical side. 
When one man says to another, “ You did that, and I shall hold you 
responsible for it,’’ he means by his “you,” not a metaphysical ego, 
but a definite individual — John Smith. Every step away from the 
concrete individual, John Smith, with his special aptitudes, habits, 
desires, ideas, and ignorances, every step towards an ego in general, 
means a weakening of the connection between the man and the act, 
and a release of the man from responsibility for the act. Deter- 
minism means that the individual and his act are one. What does 
libertarianism mean? Will not some libertarian explain to me the 
causal agency of the ego in volition in terms of some concrete self, 
instead of in terms of a metaphysical ego? 

One point more. Why does the libertarian change his standpoint 
so completely when considering the act dcfore and after its perform- 
ance? When considering the process of volition prior to the overt 
act, the presence in consciousness of two alternatives, the presence 
there of two attracting, yet incompatible ends, he treats as a fact in 
itself outside the freedom of will; it is capable of being accounted 
for on the ordinary principles of habit, association of ideas and 
desire. It is, he insists, an occasion for the exercise of freedom, 
but in itself lies outside of will proper. If he admitted the presence 
of the two alternatives to be an adequate basis for freedom, there 
would, of course, be no need whatever to call upon the outside 
entity, the ego. But if this consciousness of different ends, of 
competing interests, with the process of reflection upon them to 
ascertain their respective values, does not prove freedom, why use 
the memory of such consciousness — the conviction that we might 
have acted otherwise — to prove freedom? No determinist (that I 
know of) denies the facts of conflict of desire, denies that different 
ends with competing interests attaching to them come to conscious- 
ness, or denies the existence of deliberation or a tentative rehearsal 
of the different acts. He simply urges that choice, when it appears, 
is the normal psychological conclusion of this same process ; that it 
no more requires the intervention of an outside faculty or entity as 
efficient cause, than the drawing of a conclusion from theoretical 
data requires more than recognition of the full meaning of the data.' 


1 It is strange that Professor James, who recognizes so far as knowledge is 
concerned the entire uselessness of an ego outside and behind, who indeed has 
given that theory the hardest knocks it has yet received from the psychological 
side (Vol. I, pp. 360-370), should feel bound to set up its correlate when he 
comes to deal with will. If the stream of thought can run itself in one case, the 
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In any case, we should have one interpretation or the other; not a 
mixture of two contradictory conceptions. Let us say, if we please, 
that our consciousness of ability to have acted otherwise does prove 
freedom, because the presence in consciousness of alternative ends 
with the reflection which that calls out, 7s freedom ; or, let us say 
that since this consciousness cannot prove freedom, no subsequent 
revival of it in memory can prove freedom. In either case, the role 
of ego as separate efficient agent in causation seems to be excluded. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Joun Dewey. 
stream of conduct may administer itself in the other. Why should he deny to 
the transcendentalist ego in knowing a power which he claims for attention in 
acting? Historically, I think the independent Ego in knowledge is a survival and 
transference from the action of an entity of Will in choice. 
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Pain, Pleasure, and A:sthetics: an essay concerning the psy- 
chology of pain and pleasure, with special reference to Aésthetics. 
By Henry RutGers Marsuatit, M.A. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xxi, 364. 


It must be with mixed feelings that one unpracticed in the 
reviewing of books undertakes to give his impressions about a 
volume which he knows, and any one can see, to be the result of 
years of careful pondering of its subject matter. What advantage 
will the public find in sharing the fleeting and shallow impressions 
of a first reading? If the work be of a rare quality, has the result 
even of many readings much claim to respect? ‘Greatest of all,” 
Petrarch writes in the 7rienfo d’ Amore (Cap. IV, 1. 40) of poets who 
have sung of love, “is Arnaldo Daniello’’; although a few lines 
above he had mentioned Dante. Such is contemporary criticism at 
its best. That he has assimilated even the main ideas of the book 
he is reviewing, would in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred be an 
absurd claim for a reviewer to make. Yet perhaps not the entirety 
of a first impression is evanescent and superficial; and if it is 
uttered candidly for a judgment personal and temporal, perhaps the 
reader of a review can winnow some wheat from its chaff. With all 
its insufficiency, he may remember, there is an element of clair- 
voyance in a first glance. 

A notable risk of diffusing darkness about a new book is assumed 
even when one attempts to give an account of what there is in it. 
Speaking under correction, then, in this volume four theories are 
brought forward: (1) as to the nature of pleasure and pain; (2) as 
to the nature of the emotions; (3) as to the physical basis of 
pleasure and pain ; (4) as to the nature of the beautiful. 

(1) On the first point, the author holds that pleasure and pain 
are simple differentia of presentation, contradictorily opposite 
guales of any mental content (Chap. I, $9). He opposes the 
opinions (a) that pleasure and pain are sensations (Chap. I, § 4); 
(b) that they are emotions (Chap. I, § 5); (c) that they are founda- 
tions out of which all mental life has been developed (Chap. I, § 7); 
(d) that they are psychic elements su generis (Chap. I, § 8). 
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(2) As to the nature of an emotion, the author’s conclusion is, 
that it is the psychic counterpart of an instinctive complex of bodily 
activity advantageous to the race under the circumstances that 
awaken the emotion. He deduces certain main types of advanta- 
geous activity, and identifies them with what are called the bodily 
expressions of the main types of emotion (Chap. I). 

(3) As to the physical basis of pleasure and pain, the author 
holds that pleasure is experienced when the physiological activity 
coincident with the psychic state to which the pleasure is attached, 
involves a hypernormal, pain when it involves a subnormal, reaction 
to the stimulus calling it forth (Chap. IV, § 10). Pleasure accom- 
panies the action of the organ of a mental content when in an 
efficient, pain when in an inefficient condition ($$ 8, 9). This 
theory the author subjects in Chap. V to a searching comparison 
with the facts of experience. 

(4) In regard to beauty, the author seeks to show, first, that it is 
based on the pleasure of the beholder (Chap. III, § 4); and second, 
that this pleasurableness of beautiful things has a special kind and 
degree of permanence ($ 8). There is no class of pleasurable ¢on- 
tents to which the wsthetic character can absolutely be denied, the 
criterion of an zsthetic content being its comparatively permanent 
capacity to be remembered with pleasure (§ 8). In Chap. VI the 
author deduces from this conception of beauty and from his theories 
of the nature and physiological correlate of pleasure and pain 
certain zsthetic laws, negative and positive, which he finds to be in 
harmony with received principles of artistic practice. 

In this book an American writes upon themes still in large 
measure unfamiliar to students in this country, and yet not only 
deeply interesting, but highly important themes. A reviewer may 
therefore fairly bespeak for the work a reception exceptionally 
cordial. In particular one inclines to single out the author’s serious 
appreciation of the responsibilities of proof in this domain, exempli- 
fied in the acute and painstaking presentation of evidence corrobo- 
rative of his physiological theory. That a hypothesis should not 
only explain the facts, but help us to account for the existence of at 
least the most authoritative among theories already current on the 
same subject, is not often pressed upon one’s attention by writers in 
this department of knowledge. (Cf. Chap. IV, § 1-6, on. physio- 
logical theories ; Chap. III, § 10, on theories of beauty.) 

In discussing the first of the four theses above mentioned, that 
regarding the nature of pleasure and pain, the author suggests (p. 40) 
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that the defenders of the sui generis theory owe their opponents some 
lucid explanation how these psychic facts can be brought under 
intellectual analysis at all, if they are grasped in a manner completely 
apart from knowing. May we not reply by asking how it should 
be possible to make completely intelligible a matter involving essen- 
tially unintelligible factors? The demand is, I take it, barred by 
hypothesis. For the rest, pleasure and pain are to its adherents 
simply of qualities of presentation, but psychic realities standing 
together and apart from all others. This is not argument; but is 
argument possible about ultimates ? 

The author’s theory of the emotions gives them a corporeal basis 
not radically different, it would seem, from that assumed in Professor 
James’s theory, but accounted for on Darwinian principles. I 
confess to taking but a moderate interest in any ‘evolutionary’ 
theory. The developmental hypothesis seems to me to be, when all 
is said, a blind alley, a texture of thought which, followed up, ravels 
out to nothing. The great Darwinian principle, that we are 
descended from ancestors that survived to have offspring, and not 
frofh others that did not, recalls the story of the callow gallant at 
the ball, who, hearing from his partner that as a child she once fell 
through the ice, asked with solicitude,—— “But you were rescued, 
were you not?” ‘The state of puzzlement in which the great English 
naturalist has left the thoughtful world was foreshadowed in 
_ J. S. Mill’s remark, that his theory was “not so absurd as it looks,” 
and Huxley’s, “ How stupid not to have thought of that before.” 

The author’s theory of the physical basis of pleasure and pain 
seems to me a marked advance over a vague conception like that of 
Grant Allen (Is not this true even of its rehabilitation by Lehmann ?), 
and over principles as inaccessible to evidence as those of Dumont 
and Delbceuf. Yet I find two objections to it: that it is quantitative 
and mechanical. In pure more and less we still have difficult con- 
ceptions to do much proving with in this sphere: and to me their 
application in this theory lacks the philosophic suggestiveness we 
demand ina hypothesis about capital matters like pleasure and pain. 
Again, one finds physicists of authority regarding the mechanical 
explanation of the universe as one-sided and provincial. In his 
Beitrige sur Analyse der Empfindungen, Mach writes (p. 21) that a 
standpoint in physical theory which can be retained when one looks 
out over the domain of other sciences, is most distinctly no¢ given by 
contemporary molecular physics. Why should we begin anew to 
connect pleasure and pain with ideas of the storage and consumption 
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of force on the eve of the downfall of the despotism of mechanics 
over cosmic theory. 

With the author’s first contention about beauty I, for one, most 
thoroughly agree — that the mood of asthetic contemplation is of its 
very core and essence pleasure. Indeed, it is something of a 
revelation to me that this should be questioned. The whole 
hypothesis, the conception of a certain perenniality of reflective 
enjoyableness as the criterion of beauty, is to me an attractive one. 
While we meditate, lingering glories of a city beautiful seem to shine 
out of heaven. But has the author really captured beauty in the 
meshes of his formula? Can we really discard disinterestedness as 
unessential to the asthetic? What images are more permanently 
pleasurable, in spite of the admonitions of conscience, than those of 
an erotic kind? Else why should Dr. Hopkins tell us (in the Zaw 
of Love) that the citadel to defend at all hazards is the imagina- 
tion? Nevertheless, it is impossible to my thinking to call these 
images intrinsically beautiful, or their contemplation zxsthetic. 

Professor Seeley, in the preface to his Natural Religion (2d edition), 
has said “that an author has always to decide whether he will Write 
short or long: and it is a choice of evils. If he writes long, the 
public will decline to read him: if he writes short, they will 
misunderstand him.’”” Mr. Marshall has decided the question by 
writing both short and long, each chapter being prefaced by a 
summary of the course of thought therein. ‘These summaries, taken 
together, give the reader a convenient conspectus of the argument 


of the book. Benyn. Ives GILMAN. 


Grundriss der Psychologie auf experimenteller Grundlage dar- 
gestellt. Von OswaLp KULpr, Privatdocent an der Universitat 
Leipzig. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1893. — pp. vii, 478. 


We may regard Dr. Kiilpe’s book as satisfactory proof of the 
superiority of the synthetic method in psychology. No contrast 
could be more striking than that which is presented by Professor 
James’s brilliant use of analysis in his “ Principles,” and the orderly, 
scientific structure which Dr. Kiilpe has built up “on experimental 
foundations.” One closed the former book with unbounded admira- 
tion for Professor James, and a melancholy feeling that psychology 
was rather an attractive field for speculation than a science; the 
latter work shows beyond a doubt that psychology 7s a science, that 
its outlines are clearly drawn, and that however incomplete its 
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details may be, the way to supply them can be more or less definitely 
indicated. From another standpoint Dr. Kiilpe’s book is interest- 
ing, in view of the recently published fourth edition of Wundt’s 
great work, as showing the trend of psychological thought in the 
Leipzig School. We shall endeavor to notice, in commenting on 
the book in detail, the points where Dr. Kiilpe differs from the 
strictly Wundtian view. 

Part I discusses the elements of consciousness. ‘The first chapter, 
on the analysis of sensations, contains an admirably systematic 
exposition of psychophysical methods. Instead of a disconnected 
treatment of the methods of just perceptible stimulus, equivalents, 
minimal changes, and mean gradations, these are classed together 
under ‘“Gradation-methods” as the method of minimal changes 
applied to (1) stimulus estimation, (2) stimulus comparison, (3) dif- 
ference estimation, and (4) difference comparison. ‘This simplitica- 
tion is so obvious that one wonders, as usually when a thing is well 
done, why it was never done so well before. An illustration of the 
use of each method is given, and at the end of the discussion a table 
shows the relation of the values furnished for the measurement of 
sensation by the different methods. Dr. Kiilpe divides sensations into 
peripherally and centrally stimulated, and proceeds under the first head 
to treat of the qualities of the special senses. A few random points 
only can be noticed concerning this chapter. The author, while 
granting the existence of pressure spots, holds that “the well-known 
facts relating to the adaptation of the nerves to the temperature of 
the skin can hardly be reconciled with the existence of a special 
apparatus for each quality of the temperature sense.’ In the dis- 
cussion of sound and brightness qualities, the difference limen is 
used to calculate the number of perceptible qualities, by an arith- 


, 


metical or geometrical series, according as the difference sensibility 
is absolutely or relatively constant. Dr. Kiilpe declines, in the 
chapter on sensation intensity, to decide finally upon the interpreta- 
tion of Weber’s law. ‘The more general its application is shown 
to be,” he tells us, “the greater the probability of the psychological 
interpretation. ‘The more limited, on the other hand, its domain, the 
more obvious will a physiological interpretation be.” 

Since the properties of sensation are enumerated at the outset as 


intensity, quality, extension, and duration, one might have expected 
that spatial and temporal properties would be discussed immediately 
after the treatment of intensity. Instead, they are reserved for 
consideration under the head of ‘“ Combinations,’ 


’ 


and the author 
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passes at once to perhaps the most important chapter in the book, 
that on centrally excited sensations. By a centrally excited sensa- 
tion, Dr. Kiilpe means what is ordinarily called a reproduced sen- 
sation. The properties of such sensations are sufficiently different 
from those of peripherally excited sensations to render the two 
genera easily distinguishable. Their intensity is regularly weaker, 
and they possess fewer gradations both of intensity and quality. 
Their temporal and spatial properties often differ considerably 
from those of the peripherally excited sensations to which they 
correspond by a general resemblance. For every centrally ex- 
cited sensation answers to some peripheral excitation formerly 
experienced. 

On the power which a peripherally excited sensation possesses to 
stimulate sensations of a central origin depends its recognition. A 
sensation may be either directly or indirectly recognized : directly, 
(1) by virtue of its “central erregende Wirksamkeit,” which operates 
here in quite an indefinite manner, usually reproducing simply the 
word “known”; and (2) by the peculiarly pleasant or restful 
feeling tone which attends it: indirectly, either by the power of 
central stimulation possessed by its context, or by its own “ central 
erregende Wirksamkeit,” exerted in a definite direction, towards the 
reproducing of the context in which it formerly occurred. Clearly 
the indirect reduces itself to the direct form. The theory of 
centrally excited sensations, applied to reproduction, regards the 
reproducing, peripherally excited sensations as reproduction-motives 
(“ Reproductionsmotive’’), while the peripherally excited sensations 
to which the central sensations correspond, are called reproduction- 
data (“ Reproductionsgrundlage”). In the treatment of the latter, 
the strength of the whole theory suffers much by the statement that 
the ground of forgetfulness lies in an alteration of the centrally 
excited sensations, which undergo a qualitative change with elapsing 
time. This suggestion that central sensations are simply peripheral 
sensations which have persisted and suffered alteration as psychical 
entities is surely most unfortunate. It looks like Herbartianism in 
its worst aspect, and indeed throughout the book the tendency is 
towards an Herbartian terminology, as we shall notice later. Taken 
in general outline, however, the theory of centrally excited sensations 
is an important step towards a successful dealing with one of the 
most difficult problems that the old psychology has left on our 
hands. 

Dr. Kiilpe makes feeling, as the second kind of conscious content, 
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more independent of sensation than does Wundt. He not only 
denies that it is a property of sensation, but argues that it cannot be 
regarded as a function of sensation, on the ground that it is not a 
function of any single property of sensation taken alone. ‘This looks 
like an inconclusive argument in support of an unnecessary position. 
While feeling does not vary directly with either: the intensity or 
quality of the accompanying sensation, it obviously does vary with 
intensity and quality ; with the sensation as a whole. Why should 
not feeling be called a function of sensation? ‘The only thing 
to be remembered is that it is not a sensation property as intensity 
and quality are sensation properties, and this point undoubtedly 
needs to be emphasized more clearly than Wundt has done. But to 
argue for a more complete separation seems uncalled for. 

Fusion and combination are the two forms of psychic compounds 
which the author recognizes. Fusion is a mode of union which 
renders analysis more difficult, or one where the component elements 
differ only in quality. Combination is a mode of union by which 
the elements gain rather than lose in distinctness, or one where their 
differences are spatial and temporal. Under the first head are con- 
sidered especially tone-fusions, the union of color and brightness in 
light sensations, and lastly, emotion and impulse ; emotion being 
defined as a fusion of feeling with sensations arising from involun- 
tary and diffused bodily alterations ; while impulse is a similar fusion 
where the sensations arise from more or less definite movements of 
the voluntary muscles. Evidently a distinction should have been 
drawn between fusions where, as in the case of tones, the elements 
can be experienced separately, and unions like that between color 
and brightness where the separateness of the elements is a matter of 
theory and indirect evidence. The propriety of speaking of a fusion 
in the latter instance is doubtful. 

In the section on combinations all the spatial and temporal aspects 
of sensations are considered. This, as before indicated, seems like 
a mistake. Duration and extension, certainly, belong not under the 
head of combinations, but in a special chapter on the time and space 
properties of sensation, which should have been introduced after the 


chapter on intensity. 

Dr. Kiilpe rejects the Wundtian theory of visual space on the 
ground that the estimation of eye-movements is very inexact, and 
that in the second place movement sensations are of an essentially 
different character from the perception of space. He classes him- 
self with Stumpf and James in ascribing to retinal impressions an 
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originally spatial character,’ but on the other hand he does not regard 
the third dimension as “given,” and makes the depth sensation 
depend mainly on double-images. 

Contrast and reactions are the remaining phenomena discussed 
under combinations ; the analysis and criticism of complex reactions 
being especially good. 

The reader is surprised to find that Dr. Kiilpe’s treatment of the 
will, in the concluding division of the book, is in entire and almost 
verbal agreement with Miinsterberg, whose name, however, is not 
mentioned in the text. While assuming with Wundt the existence 
of a special apperceptive organ, and agreeing with him that the main 
function of apperception is inhibitive, Dr. Kiilpe entirely denies the 
consciousness of activity, as a distinct conscious elément over and 
above the remaining content towards which that activity is directed, 
and the accompanying sensations of strain. As with Miinsterberg, 
the characteristic of an external or internal voluntary act lies wholly 
in a consciousness of the end. Radical as this heresy may seem, it 
is not after all so fundamentally different from the Wundtian stand- 
point. A sensational theory of will does not deny the consciousness 
of activity. It does not even deny that this consciousness is a 
wholly unique fact in mental life. But it holds that such a con- 
sciousness is unique not as an existence but as an interpretation. 
There is not an entirely new conscious element which must be 
regarded as coordinate with sensation and feeling; but certain 
sensations and feelings are interpreted as signs of the active side of 
mind. Munsterberg and the author simply refuse to multiply exist- 
ences unnecessarily, and Dr. Kiilpe’s defection from Wundt in this 
matter is most welcome. 

There are, of course, many interesting points which we have been 
obliged to pass over. ‘The book is in some respects, such as clear- 
ness and systematic arrangement, an ideal text-book ; in the radical 
originality of certain parts, however, it may truly be called a road- 
breaking work. One might perhaps criticise the rarity of any refer- 
ence to the authors of experimental investigations whose results are 
quoted, but Dr. Kiilpe’s aim was evidently to avoid overloading the 


1 Dr. Kiilpe remarks in this section that the more accurate estimation of 
objective movement in indirect vision may be accounted for by the fewness of the 
retinal elements toward the periphery, which reduces the influence of irradiation. 
May it not be due as well to the fact that in experiments on indirect vision the eye 
itself is at rest, so that the moving object is judged with reference to objects 
which are comparatively fixed ; while in direct vision the eye follows the moving 
object and thus occasions a movement of everything else in the field of sight? 
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text with names. The curious suggestion of Herbartianism through- 
out the book, as shown in such phrases as “frei steigende Vorstel- 
lung,” “central erregende Wirksamkeit,” and the “eigene Kraft” 
of conscious phenomena, has been already alluded to. 


’ 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 


La morale de Spinosa: Examen de ses principes et de l influence 
quelle a exercée dans les temps modernes. Par René Worms, 
ancien éléve de I’école normale supérieure agrégé de philosophie. 
Ouvrage couronné par l’institut (Académie des Sciences morales 
et politiques). Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1892. — pp. 334. 
While Spinoza literature is proverbially extensive, there is much to 

justify an attempt to present the ethical side of the system in a way 

sufficiently exact for somewhat advanced students, and at the same 

time clear enough for beginners. The present volume is without a 

preface, but it is fair to assume that such was the task that the 

author set himself. It is with this understanding that the volume 
will be criticised. 

The author has an undoubted talent for exposition. Nothing 
could be simpler than the style in which the book is written, but 
one rarely feels that exactness has been sacrificed to clearness and 
elegance. Indeed, the pedagogical tact shown throughout is apt to 
produce a first impression even more favorable than can be retained. 
After a time one cannot help feeling that so much mere paraphrasing 
of the text is, after all, unnecessary. After the genesis of the system 
had been traced, and the fundamental assumptions clearly stated, 
much of the detail of the “//ics might have been passed over some- 
what lightly, in order that attention might be concentrated upon a 
limited number of important topics. In a word, the reader is likely 
to feel that the author has tried to do all his thinking for him, with 
the result of not giving sufficient space to real difficulties, which, 
even after a most careful reading of the original work, continue to 
perplex. 

There can be little doubt that M. Worms over-emphasizes the 
ethical aim of Spinoza ; and it is, perhaps, in keeping with this that 
he regards the standpoint of the Zssay on God and Man and that of 
the £¢hics as practically the same. Pollock is probably right in 
finding in the former treatise proof that “Spinoza really worked out 
his metaphysic by starting in the first instance from theology, and 
did not first conceive his metaphysic and then clothe it in theological 
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terms”;' but it can hardly be denied that, whatever his original 
attitude, Spinoza progressed steadily in the direction of pure meta- 
physic, and to such an extent that the #//ics is to be regarded more 
as a metaphysical than as an ethical work. Indeed, it would hardly 
be paradoxical to say that Spinoza’s ethics must needs be a meta- 
physic. His ideal is to develop the ‘active’ side of our nature, 
since that means independence of externals. But this ‘activity’ is 
always conceived in terms of pure thought, so that his fundamental 
ethical precept is: Know and love God. But the philosopher 
speaks quite indifferently of God or Nature ; hence the chief end of 
man is to understand the ultimate truth of things, — which is nothing 
other than the problem of metaphysic. 

The point of view of the author may briefly be described. His 
account of the genesis of the system and his exposition of its most 
important doctrines do not present any marked peculiarities. It 
should be mentioned, however, that, in showing Spinoza’s depend- 
ence upon Descartes in ethics, M. Worms goes so far as to assert 
that, if Descartes had worked out his own ethical system in final 
form, it would have been deterministic instead of libertarian (p. 9). 
Thus Spinoza, in ethics as well as in metaphysic, simply developed 
what were already the implicit teachings of Descartes. This rather 
doubtful conjecture as to what would actually have been the char- 
acter of Descartes’s ethics in its final form, is not, however, to be 
attributed to any other speculative bias on the part of the author 
than a desire to find historical continuity, for he himself is a most 
uncompromising, not to say naive, libertarian. Indeed, chapters iii, 
iv, v, and vi, dealing with various aspects of Freedom and the Good, 
are in parts quite unsatisfactory for this reason. Unless ‘freedom of 
the will’ and an absolute good-in-itself be posited, responsibility has 
no meaning, and punishment cannot be justified ; man is reduced to 
the condition of a plant or a mineral (p. 183). The punishment 
spoken of might seem to be of the nature of retributive justice only, 
were it not for passages where the author seems to ask: What is 
the good of legal threats, on the one hand, or such a guide to the 
blessed life as Spinoza offers, on. the other, if we are not able to give 
heed to them? 

But while the author is so much disturbed by the supposed 
implications of determinism as such, he does not discuss the 
passages (¢.g., Prop. lix, Pt. iv) where Spinoza seems to hold the 
doctrine of determination by reason alone, after explicitly stating 


1 Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy, p. 89. 
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the opposite view (¢g., Prop. vii, Pt. iv). Again, to confine our- 
selves for the time to this part, which will answer as well as any 
other, the ambiguity of Spinoza’s utterances regarding ‘good’ and 
‘evil’ (eg., ct. Prop. viii and Prop. xxvii) is neglected, although 
we are frequently reminded of the unfortunate ethical implications 
of the philosopher’s failure to recognize an absolute good-in-itself. 
Further, the egoistic basis of virtue in the system (as stated in 
Prop. xx, same Part), which the author frequently refers to, is 
unsatisfactorily discussed. It is highly important that this ‘meta- 
physical egoism’ (if such it can be called, for it is practically the 
principle of ‘self-realization’) should carefully be contrasted with 
the egoism of Hobbes, which is a very different thing ; but, curiously 
enough, Hobbes is not mentioned explicitly in the text until 
page 153, in chapter xii, on Spinoza’s Politics; and there and in 
what follows no such contrast as that just suggested is made. To 
be sure, the author shows that the ‘interest’ which lies at the basis of 
Spinoza’s ethics is a “wholly metaphysical interest” ; but, instead of 
contrasting the position with that of Hobbes, he contrasts it with 
“the small computations of a paltry psychology, such as that which 
serves as a basis for ‘the moral arithmetic’ of Bentham” (p. 76). 

M. Worms is probably quite right in contrasting Spinoza’s ethical 
doctrine with religious mysticism. Spinoza’s ideal appears to be 
the conservation of the individual rather than the losing of one’s 
individuality in the contemplation of the Absolute. But it is quite 
another matter when the author makes the statements regarding 
immortality, in the closing paragraphs of the //Aics, square with the 
rest of the work. The point is worth noticing, as this is one of 
the real difficulties of the #¢hics, which every student must face. 
According to the author, there are two possible interpretations, 
which are not as different as they might seem. (1) Spinoza’s 
immortality might be regarded as not only facultative and partial, 
but impersonal as well. The human soul is composed of a certain 
number of ideas, which are dissipated at death, each following its 
own proper destiny. This, then, would be an immortality of one’s 
ideas, not of one’s self. (2) But; in addition to this impersonal 
immortality of our ideas, there is a personal ‘ feeling’ of immortality. 
“The immortality of the idea supposes the death of the organism ; 
eternity, on the contrary, is enjoyed by the soul in the present 
world” (p. 147). 

Of the two interpretations, the first must be pronounced distinctly 
unsatisfactory. In the first place, it is a figure of speech turned into 
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a metaphysical doctrine; but, if it is to be taken seriously, the 
answer is obvious. The doctrine of concomitance is too vital a part 
of Spinoza’s system to allow of our ideas persisting after death by 
finding lodgment in the minds of other men! And, as for the 
second interpretation,—does this ‘feeling’ of immortality mean 
anything more than recognizing that all the reality of our existence 
is ultimately to be referred to God or Substance; that we are 
partakers of the Divine Nature, and therefore ‘eternal’ in Spinoza’s 
sense? If not, one must continue to feel that the wording of the 
propositions referred to is most unfortunate. First, because it 
suggests a doctrine of faculties, and this in direct contradiction to 
most explicit statements in other parts of the Z¢hics. Secondly, 
because it seems to involve a real confusion between ‘eternity’ and 
‘duration,’ which had carefully been guarded against by previous 
definitions. 

But, in spite of defects like the above, the book is almost sure to 
prove pedagogically valuable. Thanks to the admirable arrange- 
ment, one can find what one wants almost immediately, though there 
is no index. The more obvious parts may be passed over lightly, 
and in the remainder of the volume, no matter how different the 
reader’s point of view may be from that of the author, he is almost 
sure to meet with something that is suggestive and helpful. The 
last 144 pp. are devoted to an attempt to trace the influence exerted 
by Spinoza’s £¢hics. The result is quite satisfactory, on the whole, 
but the author deals rather more with mere similarities, where no 
direct influence is claimed, than would seem desirable. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 


Stoics and Saints: Lectures on the later heathen Moralists 
and on some aspects of the life of the mediaeval Church. By the 
late JamMEs BaALpwin Brown, B.A. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1892. — pp. viii, 296. 


We are informed by the writer of the preface, that the lectures 
published in this volume were delivered at different times and places 
in the later years of Mr. Brown’s life, and that they form, by nature 
of their subject-matter, a continuous course, though not originally so 
given. The essays or lectures are more of a theological than philo- 
sophical nature. There are in all ten discourses, four of which deal 
with later Stoicism and occupy somewhat less than a third of the 
volume. The remaining six have for their subjects: The Monastic 
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System, St. Bernard, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Louis of France, and John Wyclif. From these chapter-headings 
one may readily conjecture the general character of the book. 
Stoicism is popularly discussed and regarded all along from the 
standpoint of its similarity or dissimilarity to the Christian faith, 
which is brought alongside of ancient philosophy as an objective 
standard by which to measure the worth or worthlessness of the 
Stoic Ethics. It does not purport to do anything else ; no one has, 
therefore, any right to be disappointed, or to complain that the 
author has not duly fulfilled his contract with the reader as set forth 
in the title. The material for the first four lectures is derived largely 
from Cape’s little volume on Stoicism in the series: Chief Ancient 
Philosophies. Wt adds little or nothing to what was already known 
of Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius, and, apart from matter 
connected with these three names, the information in the first four 
lectures is of the most general kind. A delineation is furnished of 
the character of the Stoic slave and emperor ; their maxims of life 
are reviewed and commended; their ethical kinship with the spirit 
of the Christian Church is made prominent. For the purpose of the 
lectures, this was probably the best thing to do ; they were evidently 
intended for general audiences interested in religious and ethical 
culture. When, however, the author talks of the speculative aspects 
of early philosophy, he does not appear to be much at home. He 
refers repeatedly to the mo/ecu/es of Epicurus’s philosophy, seemingly 
unaware that this is a modernism in science, albeit the term since 
Buffon and Laplace has not always been differentiated from atom. 
The brief characterization of the Epicurean philosophy (p. 26) 
comports with the tone of the book, but not with well authenticated 
facts as to the personality and doctrines of the founder of this sect. 
The prejudices formerly entertained against Epicureanism no longer 
exist. ‘“ Epicure” as the “designation of the most contemptible of 
mankind” does not characterize the writer of the xvpece dogac; it 
might be legitimately applied to Aristippus or to the later Cyrenaics, 
but the modern use of the word “epicure” imputes no manner of 
reproach to the philosopher from whom the name is derived. He 
inculcated the doctrine of virtue with as much constancy and sincerity 
as Zeno ; his life with the disciples of the Garden was as pure and 
kindly as that in the other philosophical schools; he had as good 
right to his opinions as St. Paul; and his personality and speculation 
were sacredly cherished through many generations of followers. It 
seems to be the eudaemonistic character of his ethics that is ground 
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for reproach in the author’s mind, but herein Epicurus has for com- 
panions all the philosophers of the post-Aristotelian period. The 
Stoic formula of living according to nature, the author says, would 
have been accepted by Epicurus. But then, he adds, nature accord- 
ing to the latter would mean “the private particular nature of the 
individual, with all its faults, flaws, and foibles.” This is what the 
later Stoics did. 

They modified the old formula époroyoupévws ry gioa Liv into ro 
Gv dxodovOws ty Tod dvOpwrov Katacxery (Clem. Alex. Strom. I, 476, 
of. Ueberweg-Heinze, Gesch. d. Phil., 7°" Aufl., I, 260). This anthro- 
pological interpretation of secundam naturam was suggested even by 
Chrysippus. The author supposes that “to the Stoic the word nature 
had a much larger and more authoritative meaning.” ‘This does not 
really help matters ; for what was there to tell the Stoic what the 
universal law, this world-order, is? If each individual is for himself 
the interpreter of it, and his own nature is an essential part of this 
order, then the Stoic is no better off than the Epicurean in the matter 
of an ethical norm. The most impressive thing which the author 
finds in the philosophy of Epictetus and of his contemporaries is the 
“note of despair’? which pervades it, — the conscious inability to do 
anything for the regeneration of the world. He complains that 
philosophy at no time has devised a way of life that could become a 
gospel for the masses. As far as one means a particular system, 
presumably not. ‘That is not one of the avowed functions of philos- 
ophy. Nor has there been any philosophy which has found common 
acceptance amongst the intellectually developed classes for whom 
the author supposes philosophy to be intended. But every man has 
his philosophy, his theory of life, though in the masses it is naturally 
not of a highly elaborated, speculative, or systematic kind. Every 
‘theory of life,’ every interpretation of the meaning and end of exist- 
ence, is in so far a philosophy, whether we call this the philosophy 
of the Christian religion (with the modifications it undergoes in 
every individual consciousness) or a philosophy opposed to it. The 
despair which is found in the heathen philosophy of the time of the 
empire does not indicate any malady in philosophy as such, but in 
the inadequate nature of the speculation of that period for the con- 
ditions then prevailing. The light and hopefulness that filled the 
religion which was offered as a substitute for the extinct philosoph- 
ical torch, did not flood the thousand following mediaeval years with 
light, and for the post-renaissance enlightenment, science and _phi- 
losophy have just claim to be regarded as amongst the chief sources. 
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The disposition to undervalue the function and historical worth of 
philosophy is not uncommon, and is very natural in a volume of 
lectures, which are, strictly speaking, a series of sermons with Stoics 


and Saints for texts. 
aints for tex Wn. HAamMMonp. 








SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph.= Revue Philosophique; R. 1. d. Fil.= Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia; V.f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. 
f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Fahr. = Philosophisches Fahrbuch; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de Mélaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 


LOGICAL. 


Franz Brentano's Reform der Logik. W.Enocn. Phil. Mon., 
XXIX, 7 u. 8, pp. 433-458. 


This article consists of a brief statement and criticism of the 
changes in formal logic advocated by Brentano and his school. Its 
scope may be seen from the following list of headings of its eighteen 
paragraphs: 1. The logical movement started by Brentano; 2. 
Brief general statement of B.’s novelties in Logic; 3. The forms 
of judgment introduced by B.; 4. The particular-negative judg- 
ment; 5. The universal-affirmative judgment; 6. B.’s double 
judgment ; 7. Negative concepts and quality ; 8. One-member and 
two-member propositions ; 9. The nature of quality in the two- 
member judgment; 1o. The nature of quality in the one-member 
judgment ; 11. The most general marks of a concept as predicates 
in the one-member judgment; 12. Concept of existence; 13. The 
quality of the judgment according to B. ; 14. The existential propo- 
sition and the concept of existence; 15. Qualitative formula of 
judgments ; 16. Qualitative consequences and conclusions; 17. 
Review ; 18. Final judgment. F. C. Feence. 


Ueber die Aufstellung von Postulaten als philosophische Methode 
bei Kant. P. Lorentz. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 7 u. 8, pp. 412-433. 


While Kant makes use of postulates in both the first and the 
second Kritik, it is only with his use of the concept in the Kritik 
of the Practical Reason with which we are here concerned. In the 
postulates of empirical thought in the Kritik of the Pure Reason 
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only the possibility of an action is demanded. In the Kritik of the 
Practical Reason the concept has won an entirely different sig- 
nificance, and the postulates call for the possibility of objects. 
These objects, as usually stated by Kant, are the freedom of the will, 
the immortality of the soul, and the existence of God, —all three 
supersensible objects, and hence unknowable by the pure theoretical 
reason, though having the same content as the regulative “ Ideas” 
established by the theoretical reason itself. The content of the 
Kantian postulates of the practical reason and their number are, 
however, not always given as the same. Two of them, God and 
immortality, always appear, while the third is sometimes entirely lack- 
ing, and sometimes has its place supplied by ‘the highest good.’ 
‘The intelligible world’ is also spoken of as a postulate of the 
practical reason. The postulate of freedom is sometimes made to 
include, besides its usual content, the antinomy of the pure practical 
reason, also the autocracy, é.¢., faith in virtue as the principle in us, 
by which we may attain to the highest good. Freedom, too, is very 
often not reckoned as a postulate at all, but is treated rather as a 
fact known directly from the moral law. The immortality of the 
soul and the existence of God are postulated as necessary conditions 
for the realization of the highest good. The certainty which Kant 
congratulates himself for having secured to the reality of these 
postulates is a conviction, not based on demonstrable knowledge 
from concepts of the understanding, but on the need of the practical 
reason, and does not involve in the least degree either of the four 
sorts of knowledge possible on theoretical grounds, hypothesis, 
logical conclusion of the reason, analogical conclusion, or probable 
opinion. ‘This subjective certainty Kant also calls faith. The 
nature of the method of the critical philosophy in setting up postu- 
lates is more clearly seen, when we observe the religious stamp of the 
objects. God and the immortality of the soul are just what, accord- 
ing to Kant, convert morality into religion. With the introduction 
of the highest good as the unity of virtue and happiness, stands and 
falls the antinomy of the practical reason, and the necessity of the 
method of postulates as a solution for this antinomy. In fact the 
doctrine of the highest good is an infringement on the rigorous 
apriority of the moral law, and if this be eliminated there is no 
longer any need of the postulates. If, however, we remove the dis- 
tinctively religious coloring, making immortality signify a timeless 
(eternal) personal existence, rather than infinite duration, and 
regarding God as the ultimate ground of unity of the realm of nature 
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and of the realm of freedom (the moral world), then they are estab- 
lished on the general principles of the critical philosophy, and with- 
out the aid of the method of postulates. Only in a sense akin to the 
hypothesis in science, can the postulates have a place in philosophy. 


F. C. FRENCH. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Histoire d'une idée fixe. PIERRE JANET. Rev. Phil., XIX, 

pp. 121—168. 

This is the study of a particular case (~~ Rev. Phil., 1891, i, 258 
and 382): that of a woman of forty, kept under observation for 
three years, whose obsession was a fear of cholera of twenty years’ 
standing. (1) Zhe idea of cholera. Personal history: obsession by 
the ideas of cholera, of pregnancy, of conjugal unhappiness and 
divorce, and again of cholera. Personal description : ‘ hysteria,’ 
illusion, somnambulism. [Similar case of transformation of an 
hysteric attack into somnambulism.] The ‘idea’ is a system of 
images borrowed from all the senses (visual, olfactory, auditory, 
kinaesthetic) : it has its own memory and consciousness. Treat- 
ment of similar cases proposed by Breuer and Frend ; treatment 
by total suggestion ; treatment by differentiating and vicarious sug- 
gestion. Persistence of the idea as word (kinaesthetic) without 
the accompaniments of expression which were only a development 
from it: changes from hysteria to psychasthenia. [Similar case. ] 
Treatment by diff. and vic. suggestion. Cure only partial: see 
next section. (2) Secondary fixed ideas. (a) Derived and associ- 
ated (refusal of food, death, disease); (4) stratified (pregnancy, 
divorce); (¢) accidental (hallucinatory, efc.; muscular expression). 
Analogy from organic infection and receptivity (J. Janet). (3) Sug- 
gestibility and weakness of will. [Suggestion =the complete and 
automatic development of certain ideas, apart from will and personal 
consciousness : it is pathological.] Enormous suggestibility, attacks 
of stupor. [Neurasthenia, weakness of will, mental confusion, 
stupor, are all degrees of the same mental disturbance.] Weakness 
of volition ; nullity of attention; troubles of memory (continued 
amnesia, etc.); disturbances of sensibility (anaesthesia : asthenopia, 
modification of the field of vision, diplopia, ef-.). — Disturbances 
of digestion, of general nutrition, of circulation, of menstruation, of 
nervous functions. On the whole, there is present a ‘breaking up 
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of that continual synthesis which constitutes life and thought.’ 
(4) Mental education. The suppression of secondary fixed ideas, 
after the disappearance of the primary, would be an endless task. 
Besides, suggestion is not always applicable. Medical treatment 
proved unavailing in the present case. By way of experiment, the 
education of the patient was attempted; not as a distraction 
(Legrand du Saulle), but as a gymnastic. It proved very difficult ; 
but was persisted in. Result: modification for the better of the 
symptoms of aboulia. Memory normal; anaesthesia rare ; vision 
improved. Physical health normal. Suggestibility has not disap- 
peared, but is much diminished. Self-inhibition of ideas tending 
to become fixed. So far, the outcome of the method of cure is 
satisfactory : with reservations, —for which see next section. (5) 
Evolution of the disease: personal and hereditary antecedents. Infec- 
tious diseases may leave behind them nervous disturbances. The 
patient had had typhoid fever. Is this the cause of obsession? At 
least, it is undeniable that the illness played a part in the result. 
But explanation in terms of it is incomplete. Facts of the patient’s 
life : too early maturity, meningitis (?), youthful obsessions, attacks, 
etc. Family history serves to explain these. The patient shows a 
mental dissociation (désagrégation) of hereditary origin and hysteric 
form. — Estimation of the curative effects of the treatment followed. 
Need of somnambulism, of ‘ confession’ and of the confessor (Morel): 
all serious limitations. General psychological interest of the case. 


E. B. T. 


Zur experimentellen Aesthetik einfacher ratimlicher Formver- 
haltnisse. L. Witmer. Phil. Stud., LX, 96-144, 209-263. Psych. 
Rev., I, 205-208. 


The author summarizes his results as follows: (1) The range of 
most pleasing proportions culminates, approximately, in the ratio 
3:5. (2) Symmetry and proportion are aesthetically different, and 
their pleasantness differently conditioned. (3) The pleasantness of 
proportion is inexplicable (i) by racial or individual association, 
(ii) by the mathematical qualities of the ‘golden section’ (equality 
of ratios), (iii) by the assumption of a mathematical formula as the 
constructive principle of the universe. (4) Aesthetic proportion is 
rather to be considered as a ‘most pleasing difference of parts.’ 
(5) Why this particular amount of difference is the most pleasing 
is unknown ; there are probably involved both physiological and 
psychological factors. EB. T. 
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A propos de la paramnésie. J.C. Lorrain. Rev. Phil., XIX, 
pp. 208-210. 


All cases of true paramnesia seem explicable either (1) by the 
supposition that the like is taken for the same, or (2) by that of 
actual previous vision, audition, ef, of the remembered object, 
etc.,, —which was unnoticed at the time, but neurally registered. 
The remaining cases (3) involving prevision or prediction can only 
be explained in terms of telepathy; they go beyond paramnesia 


proper. E. B. T. 


‘ Mediate’ Association. H. C. Howe. Am. J. of Ps., VI, 

pp. 239-241. 

1518 auditory and visual experiments gave only two or three 
cases of ‘ mediate’ association, in Scripture’s sense. These may be 
referred to chance, to deficient memory on the part of the observer, 
or to deficient analysis on the part of the experimenter. — Scripture’s 
method is unsatisfactory for the investigation of such questions in 


association. AUTHOR. 


‘Sensorial’ and ‘Muscular’ Reactions. A. R. Hitt and 
R. Watanabe. Am. J. of Ps., VI, pp. 242-246. 


(1) The new-pattern chronoscope requires thorough testing before 
its times can be accepted as of absolute value. (2) The sensorial- 
muscular difference is not, as Dessoir supposes, a matter of the form 
of the reaction-instrument. We obtained this difference with three 
different keys. (3) Not every person is able to function as reaction- 
subject. If the volitional temperament is unfavorable, no practice 
will bring the difference to light ; if favorable, the difference appears 
in the earliest practice experiments. AuTnors. 


Observations sur la fausse mémoire. L. DuGas. Rev. Ph., 

XIX, 1, pp. 34-45. 

Recent observations have led the author to give up his former 
theory of false memory, which he had held in common with M. 
Lalande. False memory is to be distinguished from the feeling 
that one has experienced before some new phenomenon presented 
to him, when the illusion is dissipated by reflection. False memory 
is a total illusion, which reasoning cannot destroy. It is not an 
analogy with a former experience, it is that édentical experience. 
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Cases of false memory may be arranged in two classes, doubtful 
cases and clear. Dugas leaves it an open question whether the 
former may be reduced to an analogy with previous experience. In 
a clear case false memory is a “slice of life,’ cut from the present 
and transported into the past. To the subject it appears an utterly 
incomprehensible fact. Clear cases of false memory may be classed 
as complete and incomplete, according as it is or is not accompanied 
by a presentiment on the part of the subject that he could have 
foretold the case exactly. An explanation of the incomplete form 
has always been accepted as a satisfactory theory of false memory. 
A moment of absent-mindedness was followed by a sudden reawak- 
ening of the attention. The contiguity and similarity of the primitive 
perception, object of memory, and of the perception actually experi- 
enced which is the prolongation of the first, explain false memory. 
These two perceptions associate without being able to fuse. This 
theory, however,— and this is why the writer cannot accept it, — does 
not account for the cases of complete false memory. It makes no 
provision for the subject awaiting the events. Nor can absence of 
mind be called in to replace false memory in a complex of events, 
when the subject has the experience to the smallest detail of every- 
thing in the whole complex. Nor does the telepathic sense which 
M. Lalande invokes account for the prevision in the case. While 
the author has not a complete theory of his own, he would venture 
an hypothesis. False memory is a special case of double personality. 
Here the doubling would be seen at the moment it is produced. 
The subject has the consciousness of becoming another. He feels 
that he becomes two yet remains the same. Yet why the doubling? 
It is possible, though hardly probable, that it comes at the end of a 
spontaneous auto-hypnotization. False memory would be produced 
exactly at the point of meeting of the hypnotic state and the normal 
awakening. False memory is a unique case, is united with nervous- 
ness, and decreases with age. M. S. Reap. 





L’inertie mentale et la lot du moindre effort. G. FERRERO. 
Rev. Ph., XIX, 2, pp. 169-182. 


No body enters upon movement unless movement be communicated 
to it. This law rules within the psychical sphere as within the 
physical. Without sensation there is no mental life; a position 
supported by the facts of hypnotism and of pathology. Sensation, 
by communicating molecular movement to the brain, and overcom- 
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ing the mental inertia, renders possible or augments the mental 
phenomena. Hither, too, leads the law of association of ideas. 
As a psychic state is caused in the first instance by the shock of a 
sensation, so it is always re-caused by repetition of that ‘sensation. 
When, however, a mental process has been aroused, it follows the 
law of least effort. Man hates labor, particularly mental labor. 
Voluntary attention is minimal in savages, but far from high among 
the civilized; the greater portion of mental life is directed by 
involuntary attention due to the chance attraction of sensations, and 
it is likewise to these, and their subconsciously formed associations 
that the greater part of human progress is due. Thus civilizations 
are built up bit by bit by trifling alterations of conduct or of institu- 
tions. This law probably finds its explanation in the disintegration 
of tissue accompanying labor. It is not to be confused with the law 
of maximal effects from minimal efforts. H.C. Hows 


Zur Lehre von den Gesichtsempfindungen welche aus successtven 
Reisen resultiren. K. Maree. Phil. Stud., 1X, pp. 284-399. 


This is an investigation of the relations between intensity and 
time-values necessary for the fusion of successive optical stimuli. 
Observations were made on a revolving disc of black and white 
sectors, whose time of revolution, width of sectors (hence duration 
of separate stimuli), and intensity of illumination could be varied at 
will. Results: (1) The time necessary for the fusion of two 
stimuli into a constant sensation increases with increase in the 
intensity of illumination. (2) The difference in their duration 
necessary for the fusion of two stimuli increases with the intensity 
of illumination, but relatively more rapidly. (3) The difference of 
duration of the two stimuli increases with an increase of the 
combined duration of the two stimuli, and relatively more rapidly. 
(3a) The predominance of the stronger stimulus is more favorable 
for their fusion than the predominance of the weaker. The experi- 
ments confirm the observations of Plateau and Helmholtz that the 
fusion is not influenced by the relative breadth of the black and 
white sectors, provided their number remains constant. 

W. B. PILissury. 
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Experimentelle Untersuchung tiber die Helligkett der Farben. 
E. Gruper. Phil. Stud. IX, pp. 429-446. [Also published 
separately: Leipzig, W. Engelmann. } 


The article is based upon a series of comparisons of the bright- 
ness-values of colors, made by the method of minimal changes. The 
conclusions reached were: (1) Brightness-values of different colors 
or of one color and a gray can be compared with nearly as much 
certainty and exactness as those of the same color. (2) Changes in 
saturation have no effect on the estimation of brightness-values. 
This, however, proves nothing in regard to a theory of specific 
brightness. It is not the effect on the black-white substance, but 
the brightness effect of the whole colored surface that is estimated 
in either case. A series of experiments made in a dark room, with 
illumination so slight as to reduce all colors to gray, gave an increase 
in the brightness-value of yellow and red, and a decrease in that of 
blue and green. This supports the Purkinje experiment, but is 
ambiguous as regards the assumption of specific brightness. It may 
be explained by a different relative increase in the brightness curves 
of colored and colorless stimuli with increase of intensity. This 
explanation seems probable for two reasons: (i) Every color- 
sensation must be conceived of as a compound of colored and 
colorless elements, which a priori would probably not stand in the 
same relation for different wave lengths. (ii) It is well known that 
an increase in brightness from a certain point causes a relative 
decrease in the specific color-sensation ; #¢., a relative increase in 
the colorless sensation. (3) A few experiments on a color-blind 
person directly contradict the assumption of a specific brightness. 
More experiments are desirable to confirm this result. (4) Color- 
contrast renders comparison more difficult, but does not change the 


result. W. B. Picuspury. 


ETHICAL. 


Werttheorie und Ethtk, V. C. Enrenrers. V. f. w. Ph. 

XVIII, 1, pp. 77-97- 

In conclusion the author admits that his theory cannot form the 
basis for a strictly universal and unchanging moral law. But it is 
very doubtful whether the notion of an absolute good-in-itself is more 
than an invalid universalizing of what is good under the given con- 
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ditions. This is illustrated by the fallacy of testing the worth of 
conduct by conceiving it general. Yet much conduct is good just 
because it is zof general (e.g., asceticism). Hence the assumption 
of a single ideal of moral character seems groundless. Similarly, it 
is not certain that a change in the relative proportions of good and 
bad conduct at present existing, by which moral conduct was in- 
creased and unmoral and immoral conduct diminished, is at all 
desirable in the interests of the whole. For the effort to produce 
more moral conduct might so impair the vitality of the race as to 
result in an anaemic and nervously over-wrought society wilting 
away from excess of sympathy and sense of duty in a state of 
pessimism and moral hyperaesthesia. The view that the existing 
distribution of good and evil is the best may be called moral optimism, 
and contrasts with the moral dogmatism which assumes that the 
greatest imaginable conformity to a universal moral law must be 


good. F.C. S.S. 


Einiges sur Grundlegung der Sittenlehre. VW. J. PEtTzovpr. 
V. f. w. Ph., XVIII, 1, pp. 32-76. 


The author sets an excellent example to writers of an elaborate 
series of articles by prefacing his contribution with a synopsis of 
contents. In view of the fact that his present article is mainly a 
minute criticism of other recent writers, it will not be necessary to 
give more than the list of the subjects treated. They include — 
the subjectivist and the ‘empirio-critical’ standpoint — the meaning 
of the laws of causation and of psychophysical parallelism — criticism 
of Staudinger’s view of the relation between physical and mental — 
Wundt’s view — his principle of the growth of psychic energy — his 
notion of psychic causality in its connection with the freedom of the 
will criticised — his view of material causality —the author’s view — 
psychical and physical series —the import of cerebral activity and 
the vital series — Staudinger’s contradictory states as members of a 
vital series of a higher order — the theory of the vital series, the law 
of stability and Staudinger’s doctrine in their mutual relations — the 
derivation of Staudinger’s notion—his doctrine of the unity of 
consciousness criticised — his fetitio princifii in his extension of the 
principle of contradiction — its practical application —the first prob- 
lem of ethics stated. The conclusion is that before the question is 
raised — What ought-man to do? — the question should be answered 
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—What will man do and be? What is the inevitable end of develop- 
ment to which we are tending? This, however, assumes that the 
existence of such an inevitable end is demonstrated. F.C.S.S 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Ueber die letzten Fragen der Erkenntnisstheorte und dem Gegen- 
satz des transcendentalen Idealismus und Realismus. 1. Dr. Ep. 


Konic. Z. f. Ph., 103, 1, pp. 1-64. 


The article is written in defense of Transcendental Idealism, and 
more especially of the author’s book, Die Lntwickelung des Kausat- 
problems, against v. Hartmann’s criticism. ‘To avoid the charge of 
negative dogmatism, it is necessary first of all to distinguish between 
the methodological principle of Transcendental Idealism, which regards 
cognition as the fundamental fact to be investigated and the doctrine 
resulting from it, vz., that reality in spaee and time is merely 
phenomenal. By the methodological principle we only deny the 
dogmatic dualism of subject and object of knowledge, which would 
identify the objects of experience with things-in-themselves, and 
leave the relation of the subject and object of knowledge quite 
undetermined. If, however, the assertion be added that the content 
of experience is merely a subjective world, it must seem arbitrary to 
deny dogmatically the possibility of a trans-subjective existence. 
For the proof of the immanence of perception in consciousness is 
psychological, and implies the supposition of an existence that tran- 
scends consciousness. But that is not epistemological immanence, 
and does not affect the method of epistemology. Yet it is true that 
Kant and many Kantians understood immanence in this psycho- 
logical way, and against them v. Hartmann’s criticism holds good. 
To avoid subjective idealism on the one, and transcendental realism 
on the other side, the dictum that objects of experience are only 
appearances must be interpreted merely as a protest against dog- 
matism, and not as a positive doctrine. The true epistemology will 
regard the process of knowledge as a whole, and subject and object 
as its opposite poles, the antithesis of which forms a problem to be 
investigated. In doing this it will have to be conceded that a 
distinction must be made between passing existence in perception 
and persistent existence independently of perception, but not that 
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this distinction refers to anything adso/utely transcendent, for on 
analysis it appears that what is originally meant by the real is the 
content of perception as such. This is simply a fact, the description 
of the meaning of the word ‘is,’ and itself involves no theory, though 
it is the basis of all reflection. But in this primary reality the germs 


of the conceptions of ‘things’ and of causation are already given, and 


in their development the objective reality of certain elements of the 
content of perception is denied, while, conversely, certain things and 
processes are regarded as real which do of belong to that content. 
Ze. in conscious thought not merely the immediately perceived is 
considered real, but also everything that is to be regarded as con- 
nected with it according to the objective laws of nature. Further, 
the objective connections of perceptions are constantly referred to 
the changes of a continuous complex, the psychophysical subject, 
and it is with reference to this that the objective reality is said to 
transcend perception, although its transcendence is not absolute and 
does not mean existence independent of consciousness, 

Yet there would seem to be transcendence of the empirical psycho- 
physical subject, which combines perceptions by the apperceptive 
logical function in judgment and so creates connection for thought, 
and so its relations with the transcendental synthetic function, which 
creates the objective connection in space and time, must be more 
clearly determined. In its most general sense consciousness does 
not necessarily involve the antithesis of subject and object, and so 
requires no ‘1’ as its centre. It is impersonal and simple (as, eg., 
in a reverie). Its unity in multiplicity is also an original property 
of Knowledge, and Kant’s synthetic unity of apperception as a 
preémpirical agency may be dispensed with. Knowledge, therefore, 
requires no substrate to which it is attached, still less is the psycho- 
logical self such a substrate. On the contrary, both self-conscious- 
ness and consciousness-of-objects are parallel differentiations of the 
impersonal consciousness. 

Still, though this view seems to fit perception, it seems less natural 
in the case of thinking and the logical judgment, which seem to be 
acts of the psychological subject. But psychology has the utmost 
difficulty in explaining how logical universality, the characteristic of 
the concept, is to arise from the concrete psychological idéa, how 
the logical connection of conceptions is to be derived from the 
associative coherence of ideas. This is so hopeless that we seem 
driven back upon the activity of a metaphysical soul, if thinking is 
to be regarded as a subjective process, and we should have to 
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regard the correspondence between Thinking and Being as a case 
of preéstablished harmoay. But as a fact we have no immediate 
consciousness that thinking is a function of the self; it is only, like 
objective perception, always combined with definite modifications of 
subjective consciousness. Thus there would be no /ogical self-con- 
sciousness underlying cognition, but merely the impersonal objective 
consciousness, in which the object which transcends the empirical 
subject may be immanent. This absolute consciousness, however, 
is nothing higher or transcendent for the individual self-conscious- 
ness; it is merely the undifferentiated unity of Knowledge, and so 
may in a sense, be called ‘my’ consciousness. But what of the 
deceptiveness of both Perception and Thought? We cannot unre- 
servedly prefer either, for each can correct the other. But if we 
regard them both as differentiations of the objective absolute con- 
sciousness they may appear as mutually limiting and modifying each 
other, and so never actually given in perfection. Hence the alleged 
transcendence of consciousness by Being is nothing more than an 
inadequate expression of the fact of the incongruity between the 
actually existing content of Knowledge and its ideal. When this 
is hypostasized it yields the transcendent Real of realism. And, 
finally, the objective consciousness to which epistemological analysis 
leads is not to be compared to a dream, because we can never get 


out of it. F. Cc. S. S. 


Ueber den Begriff der Erfahrung, mit Riicksicht auf Hume und 
Kant. Roverr ScHettwien. Z. f. Ph., 103, 1, pp. 122-141. 


Hume and Kant agreed that all cognition begins with experience 
and is true only with reference to it : but Kant denies that it arises 
out of experience. Neither, however, explains what he means by 
experience. Experience is knowledge which is forced on us. But 
to be conscious of being forced, implies that we might not be forced, 
i.¢.,a freedom whereby alone we become conscious of our compul- 
sion. Direct consciousness of such freedom we call Will, and its 
spontaneity is even more fundamental as knowledge than as action. 
For action is based on knowledge, and in action the will is individual, 
in knowledge universal. But in experience we have a knowing of 
which we are not conscious as will, though the will must effect this 
knowing also. The content of knowledge given in experience must, 
like every other, be created by will, but its independence of our will 
proves that it is created by the universal Will. It is the knowing of 
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such a universal creative will that we re-create in experience. 
Experience is immanently will, but will is not revealed in it. Hence 
it is only one side of knowing and being. Only the will that returns 
to itself out of its latency can know itself, and also experience ; but 
this knowledge is bound to experience, as it is not creative but 
reproductive. Hence Hume’s error was that he made an absolute 
separation between experience and reason, whereas in truth reason 
is immanent in experience. In knowing experience, therefore, reason 
does not add@ anything to experience, but only develops its latent 
activity. #.g., the connection and causality of phenomena is 
already contained in their spatial and temporal order. The reason, 
however, universalizes this causal connection, without being able to 
do so before experience, owing to its essentially re-creative character. 
Kant recognized the cooperation of the subject in experience, but 
at the expense of making all knowledge subjective. Fichte recog- 
nized the other side of the knowing subject, vzz., that it is an 
absolute creative self, but overlooked that its process in human 
knowing is only re-creative and so fell into exaggeration. Neverthe- 
less, in the recognition of the absolute side of our cognizing activity 
lies the sole escape from the prison-house of a merely subjective 


experience. F. Cc. S. S. 


Sur lindétermination géometrique de lunivers. FE. CALINnon. 

Rev. Phil., XVIII, 12, pp. 594-607. 

By the geometrical indetermination of the universe the author 
means the fact that the spatial relations actually measurable by us, 
being an infinitesimal portion of the universe, do not enable us to 
decide whether they form part of a Euclidean or of a non-Euclidean 
space. Hence the Euclidean geometry is not the necessary and sole 
interpretation of physical and astronomical facts. But as within 
tactile space rays of light do not sensibly differ from straight lines, 
and as no known fact is incapable of being represented by means of 
Euclidean geometry, the latter has been extended to the whole 
universe. This is natural, but there is no logical necessity about it, 
and other methods of combining and representing geometrical facts 
are conceivable. It results from this fundamental geometrical 
indetermination of the universe that “space in itself is neither finite 
nor infinite ; what alone is finite or infinite is only this or that par- 
ticular determinate representation of that universe,” and the answer 
depends on whether we use the infinite figure of Euclid or the finite 
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figure of Riemann. If we adopt one of the non-Euclidean spaces, 
we shall have to re-state our physical and astronomical laws 
in accordance ; but there is no difficulty about doing this, and no 
reason why in each case science should not utilize the simplest 
formula, whether Euclidean or non-Euclidean. F.C.S.S. 


L’abus de linconnatsable, et la réaction contre la science. Ul. 

La philosophie de la contingence. A. Fouittée. Rev. Ph., XIX, 

1, PP- 1-33- 

The philosophy of contingency has sought to make the Unknowa- 
ble immanent, and to introduce it into phenomena as an element of 
indeterminism. ‘The categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality, have no more application to an immanent than to a 
transcendent Unknowable. To all phenomena, to all that is for us, 
these categories apply. The partisans of contingence claim that 
determinism does not apply to qualities in themselves. Yet quality 
is always relative, and hence concrete, and never absolute. Hence 
determinism applies. When they seek to apply contingence to 
existence, we must say that this brings it into relation to conscious- 
ness ; when the noumenon is dead it may be unchangeable ; but as 
soon as it mingles in life it is phenomenon. Lotze held that just as 
the creation of the world was without cause, there may be in the 
history of the world new beginnings which afterward come to be 
governed by natural laws. This is pure illusion, as regular sequence 
of results implies regularity of the given. We could never be 
certain of any particular result, if at any time the Unknowable 
could come in between cause and effect, and display itself as a new 
phenomenon. Renouvier, in rejecting everything but phenomena, 
must, to admit contingence, make these absolute. A_ lawless 
phenomenon must be without relation. When he says causality 
does not apply to the first link of the phenomenal chain, he makes 
it a noumenon. Yet the absolute must be out of time. If it is 
absolute commencement, it is contradictory ; if produced as free 
will in order of time, we may invoke causality. Free will is a 
mystery, since it passes knowledge, a miracle because it is realized 
in the world of knowledge to suspend the laws of nature. When 
its defenders contend that the principle of contradiction may not 
apply to the unknowable, they admit that it may be illogical. 
How, then, can contingence with its logical category of possi- 
bility apply? The fact that we cannot explain mathematical laws, 
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does not render them contingent and unknowable. An unknowable 
constantly dislodged from its position, a limit to laws, resembles a 
myth. It is urged that if causality holds universally, there is nothing 
new. Determinism is law of change. It conforms to fact, to the 
principles of identity, and sufficient reason. Contingence is contrary 
to them, and may admit any absurd possibilities. If effect is 
different from cause, there must be in the effect a determined part 
and an undetermined part. ‘The basis of this contingence, then, rests 
on that which renders necessary the presence of cause, #¢., change. 
Liberty becomes spontaneous, unreflecting life, without duration, 
eluding causality, unstable, indistinct, indefinable, and indetermina- 
ble. ‘The animal must be more free than man. To place liberty 
in the unknowable, where reason, reflection, and science have no 
weight, is to destroy it. As the only reality is spontaneous mental 
life, thoughts are phenomena, objectivation illusion, and knowledge 
is a creation of illusion. Yet is not the reflective state as real as 
the spontaneous? Knowledge is impossible because spontaneous 
consciousness cannot be so called, and the object of reflection is 
not actual. Reflect on nothing and we shall have science, especially 
if we are animals as spontaneous as possible. Yet we grasp but at 
a dream. This is the liberty of the water which flows without 
knowing itself —is absolute determination. 

The partisans of contingence think that if mathematics does not 
explain all, then the all eludes science. Yet because events obey 
other laws than mathematical, are they lawless? Psychic action is 
determined by psychic laws — is not contingent. The indeterminist 
philosophy is a transient deviation from the excess of rationalism 
which had ended in mathematical fatalism. The reaction against 
science is a reaction against reason and true morality. Laws bind 
the psychic and moral as well as the physical. To make the 
undetermined thing immanent, is to invalidate the use of reason in 


its own domain. MS Rea 


Hegelianism and its Critics. A. Setu. Mind, 9, pp. 1-25. 


This article is a reply to Professor Jones’s two articles in 
Mind. (¥or summary see this Review, Nos. 11 and 13.) It is 
acknowledged that there is some ground in the author’s articles 
in this journal for Jones’s misconceptions of his position. But 
Jones wrongly accuses the author of giving substantial existence to 
Ideas. Again, it was not intended to affirm that Hegel actually 
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regarded the world as constructed out of abstract thoughts, but that 
such is the fendency of his system. Jones seems to regard ideas 
merely as effects of reality. He overlooks the question of the 
adequacy of ideas to reality. In so doing, he abstracts from the 
knowledge-aspect of ideas, and treats them materialistically as purely 
objective phenomena. Jones really intends to say that since knowl- 
edge is a product of reality, it is presumably adequate to reality. 
But to say this does not imply that knowledge ¢s reality. It is a 
misinterpretation to say that the author starts from purely sub- 
jective data. He admits that from this starting point no leap to 
reality is possible. A relation of knowledge and reality being pre- 
supposed, the epistemologist investigates the conditions of knowl- 
edge. The author’s own purpose was to confute subjectivism and 
relativism, ¢g., by showing that the subjectivity of knowledge is 
unavoidable, and furnishes no argument against its validity. In 
every case we know an object different from the subject. The 
presence of reality depends on immediated assurance. Finally, only 
as an attempt to show the validity of knowledge in general is 


epistemology impossible. J. A. Leicuton. 


Reflections suggested by Psycho-physical Materialism. S. S. 

Laurie. Mind, IX, pp. 56-76. 

Consciousness as such leads to another consciousness, and so 
cannot be explained in an exclusively mechanical way. An atom is 
mind-matter,—a kind of monad. If matter as such could feel or 
think, then matter would be mind under the form of space and 
motion. Mind is the dominant element aé initio, and is both 
implied throughout the matter process, and forms its terminus. 
Matter, again, as essential to the whole process, has, in so far as 
it is negation of mind, a certain independence, and reacts on 
mind. The resultant states of consciousnesses are materialized 
in the cerebellum, and so also matter is mentalized. The 
cerebellum, as materialized mind or mentalized matter, is auto- 
matic. Further, 2) initio the matter-moment as such can affect the 
tone and energy of consciousness, but not ‘consciousness.’ The 
causal category applied to the two moments dismisses the temporal 
priority of sense-experience as of no account, and affirms the mind- 
moment as ground, beginning, and end of the whole process involved 
in the fact consciousness. The intertexture of mind and brain 


remains a problem. J. A. Leicuton 
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HISTORICAL. 


Pierre Juricn (Peter Jurius, 1637-1713) als Staatsphilosoph. 
A. Baur. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 7 u. 8, pp. 385-412. 


The publication of Rebelliau’s work, Bossuet Historien du Pro- 
testantisme (Paris, 1891), has called attention to the famous con- 
troversy between Bossuet and Pierre Jurien, as to the origin and 
nature of the state, in the course of which Jurien, before the end of 
the seventeenth century, developed a theory of the state which 
anticipated in important respects the views of Rousseau. Jurien 
formulated his theory in the light of, and as a justification of, the 
landing of William of Orange in England and the Revolution of 
1688, while the absolutism of Louis XIV of France served as the 
historical ground for the theory of Bossuet. The latter championed 
the unlimited power of the king, with the principle, ‘1’état c’est moi,’ 
the former the sovereignty of the people, with the principle, ‘publica 
salus suprema lex.’ While Jurien’s place in the religious history of 
Europe has received abundant recognition, his important contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of the state have been quite overlooked by 
the historians of thought. The article gives a summary of Jurien’s 
political principles as expounded by him in the ZLeftres Pastorales 

(Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 21), and closes with a brief review of Bossuet’s 


criticisms. F. C. FRENCH 


Lotse’s Doctrine of Thought. HEnry Jones. New World, 

No. 9. pp. 1-23. 

Though to Lotze more than to any other philosopher it was given 
to stem the tide of idealism, he opposed it not from aversion to its 
doctrines, but because he would not be hampered by its system. 
In this his theory differs from that of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, 
although further differences are also found in the fact that, instead 
of establishing a constructive system, it culminates in an attempt to 
establish popular religious and ethical convictions, purifying them 
only of grosser contradictions. But it is the function of an orthodox 
philosopher not to invent nor to destroy, but to fulfill. This is Lotze’s 
defect, for, opposed as he was to a system, his philosophy took the 
form of a defense of perception against reflection. He appeals from 
systems of philosophy to experience on the ground that reality is 
broader than thought, forgetting that the facts of experience must 
be regarded as problems, not as truths already known and certain. 
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The fundamental failure of idealism lay in its want of a principle 
of reality. ‘To Hegel, as Lotze assumes, thought was equivalent 
to things. But here he was at fault, for under no circumstances 
can the knowledge of the world be identified with the world ; nor, 
correctly interpreted, was this the theory of Hegel. But Lotze’s 
criticism is fruitful in that it led to a differentiation in the use of 
the term thought to accord with the modern opposition of episte- 
mology and metaphysics ; the former of which regards it as a sub- 
jective function whose product and relation to reality it must explain; 
the latter as objective, as an existential principle manifesting itself 
in man’s intelligent activities, and, less completely, in external 
objects. Assuming that idealism uses the term in the first sense, 
Lotze has no difficulty in showing its weakness. We do not, he 
holds, think the essential meaning of all being and action, we 
experience it. This, then, is the real point at issue between Lotze 
and idealism, for Lotze attempts to prove that thought is this formal 
faculty, and holds that since thought is active and synthetic, there 
must be something more fundamental still, 77s., perceptions. But 
his objections against thought as fundamental apply equally well 
to perceptions. If external objects and their external relations 
are there, whether we think them or not, they are also present, 
whether we perceive or feel them or not. But by making his theory 
lean on the given, and bringing in objects of morality and religion 
as data of experience analogous to the data of sense, he hands over 
to any datum the right to demand that thought shall find a place 
for it in his system, and philosophy is set at naught, since reason, 
if its function is merely to discriminate and to arrange, cannot reject 
any data whatever. From this it is only a step to the position of 
Ritschl, Kaftan, Hermann, and Kierkegaard, who make thought 
nugatory in matters of morality and religion... Lotze’s attempt to 
discriminate the thinking process from reality fails, and had he 
succeeded in making thought purely subjective, perception, itself 
dependent on thought, would also have been involved in the ruin, 
But again, if thought be subjective, the result is skepticism; if 
objective, idealism. Lotze, to avoid the latter, makes both the 
original material and its finished product objective, while by making 
the laws and processes subjective, he avoids idealism. Instead, 
therefore, of a dualism of reality and our conscious experience, he 
splits experience itself into two parts, one real, the other ideal — 
his philosophy thus falling into two hopelessly irreconcilable portions. 


ALeertT Heprerr. 
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Etat mental des hystériques: les stigmates mentaux. Par PIERRE 
JANET. Préface de M. le professeur Charcot. Avec 7 figures dans le 
texte. TDaris, Rueff et Cie. [1893]. — pp. ii, 236. 

Whatever M. Pierre Janet writes is worth reading, — whether it be 
prefaced by Professor Charcot or not. The present work is the first half 
of a treatise upon hysteria, considered as a mental disease. Hysteric 
symptoms are classified (/#troduction) as mental stigmata (essential, per- 
manent, indifferent), and mental accidents (transitory, painful). The 
former are treated of in five chapters. 

(1) Anaesthesia; its classification and general character; the problem 
presented by it; proposed interpretation ; experimental and clinical verifi- 
cation of this ; certain particular cases. Anaesthesia consists in “a very 
strong and permanent distraction, which renders the patient incapable of 
connecting certain sensations with his personality ; it is a contraction of 
the field of consciousness.” (2) Amnesia: difficulties of treatment of the 
subject; classification and description; analysis of the psychological 
characteristics of the phenomena ; proposed interpretation ; certain particu- 
lar forms. There is “an absence of any real synthesis of the psychological 
elements, and a consequent greater or less impossibility of the assimilation 
of recollections to the personality.” (3) Aéeudia: meaning of the term ; 
classification and description ; psychological analysis and interpretation ; 
consequences of aboulia. Its principal characteristics are the retention of 
acts of long standing and of ‘sub-conscious’ acts, the loss of new actions, 
and the loss of personal perception of action. There is a narrowing of the 
conscious field of action. (4) Jfoter disturbances : weakness of voluntary 
movement ; Laségue’s syndromus (a group of motor disturbances evinced 
in a totally anaesthetic limb when the sight of it is precluded), — phenomena 
of synkinesis (raising of both arms when one is named), allokinesis (raising 
of the right when the left is named, and wice versa), heterokinesis (flexion 
for extension, and vice versa) ; partial catalepsies ; diathesis of contraction 
(Charcot), — explanation in terms of psychological dissociation. (5) Modi- 
fications of character: of intelligence and activity ; of emotion ; certain 
particular dispositions. In this chapter are contained sound remarks upon 
the sexual feelings, whose analysis is regrettably shirked by most psycho- 
logical text-books. There is an interesting comparison of hysteria (under 
its psychological aspect) with criminal (Lombroso), imbecile (Sollier), and 
infant psychology. The character is, in each case, mobile and contradic- 
tory. The author applies his own explanation of lack of general mental 


synthesis. 
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In reading the book, one cannot but be reminded of Kiilpe’s recent 
remark: “It may be said of all such mental states, that they rather 
present to us problems that call for explanation, than contribute to our 
knowledge of general [7.e., normal] psychology ” (Grundriss, p.17). That 
it is normal which aids abnormal psychology ; and that the latter, if aided 
at all by the former, is assisted in a very much smaller degree, seem to be 
propositions of such obvious truth that they should be more universally 
recognized. M. Janet is frank in his own admissions: cf pp. 79, 80 
(amnesia), 213, 214 (emotion). It is strange that he says nothing of 
aboulia under this head. Until normal psychologists are at one in a 
theory of conation, an analytical diagnosis of aboulia appears impossible. 

In the meantime the reader must be cautioned against ascribing rigidity 
or finality to such technical terms as abound in this book. They are only 
convenient rubrics for embracing groups of phenomena which present 
similar external characteristics, but the exact analysis of which cannot be 
at present looked for. That this is true is in part indicated by the author's 
strict adherence to the particular and concrete: though in part, no doubt, 
such adherence is only indicative of the line of his own least mental 


resistance. B. me Ba 


Zur Analyse des Apperceptionshegriffes, eine historisch-kritische Unter- 
suchung. Von J. Kovtis. Berlin, Calvary & Co., 1893. — pp. 202. 


This essay falls into two parts: (1) a historical investigation of the 
concept of apperception, and (2) an investigation of the mental phenomena 
covered by the term in the light of Avenarius’ A’ritik der reinen Erfahrung. 
The first occupies 150 pages of the whole 200. 

The historical discussion deals with Descartes (10 pp.), Leibniz (16 pp.), 
Wolf (6 pp.), Kant (10 pp.), Herbart (26 pp.), Steinthal (22 pp.), Lazarus 
(8 pp.), Wundt (41 pp.), and Avenarius (6 pp.). This part of the author's 
work is distinctly well done. Not every detail is given of the various views 
noticed, but the treatment is clear, and first-hand references full. It is 
curious that among the critical papers cited that of Kiilpe does not 
appear. 

The second section of the monograph is hardly so successful. For one 
thing, it is far too brief. Avenarius’ terminology is difficult at best, and 
the brevity of this exposition leaves it well-nigh unintelligible to the reader 
unacquainted with the Avitk. Secondly, the chapters contain far more of 
assertion, and of indication of possibilities, than of argument and reference 
to facts. We have (1) a statement of the standpoint and method of the 
Kritik. Here it is pointed out that Avenarius’ derivation of the uniformity 
of his psychical values (“ menschliche Aussageninhalte ”) does away with 
Wundt’s notion of mental causality, and modifies the Herbartian view of 
the fundamental knowledge-process (pp. 163, 164). Then follows (2) a 
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chapter dealing with appetition! (“ appetitives Verhalten”). Here Ave- 
narius, in his doctrine of will, is the polar opposite of Leibniz and Wundt. 
On the particular matter of attention, the author notices an approximation 
of the two directions in the second edition of Wundt’s Vorlesungen: this 
now appears also in the fourth edition of the Phys. Psych. But it must 
not be pressed to a divergence in principle from earlier views (pp. 165-7 ; 
177, 8; 180, 1). The following three chapters treat of apperception (3) 
as a process which changes obscure ideas into clear (Leibniz, Steinthal, 
Wundt: cf p. 186); (4) as a movement of two ideational masses towards 
one another for the production of knowledge (Herbart); (5) as reflexive 
knowledge (Leibniz, Wolf, Kant). 

“T conclude,” says the writer (p. 202), “that with a mechanical view of 
biological phenomena and the assumption of a dependency of psychical 
values upon them, the mechanical view of the ‘psyche’ not only becomes 
possible, but proves to be the necessary and only consequent hypothesis.” 
Of course, ‘mechanical’ has here a special, technical sense. Our verdict, 
on the evidence, must be ‘not proven.” Perhaps Herr Kodis will one day 
return to the same topic at greater length: he has in eminent degree the 


gift of clear exposition. E. B. T. 


The Psychology of Childhood. By ¥. Tracy. With Introduction by 
G. STANLEY HALL. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1893. — pp. 94. 


“ The author,” says President Hall, “has here undertaken to present as 
concisely, yet as completely as possible, the results of the systematic study 
of children up to date.... This work ... has been done with... 
thoroughness. . . . This dissertation is far more than a compilation. It 
brings important additions to our knowledge upon some of the most 
important topics. This is, perhaps, most important in the case of the 
chapter on language, almost a monograph in itself, and which will interest 
philologists as well as psychologists and teachers.” The work falls into 
the following sections: (1) Preliminary; (2) Sensation (sight, hearing, 
touch, taste, smell, temperature, organic sensations, muscular feelings) ; 


,’ 


(3) motion (fear, anger, surprise-astonishment-curiosity, aesthetic feel- 
ings, love-sympathy-jealousy) ; (4) /#fellect (perception, memory, associa- 
tion, imagination, the discursive processes, idea of self); (5) Volition 
(impulsive movements, reflex movements, instinctive movements, ideational 
movements) ; (6) Language ef Childhood, reprinted from the Am. Journal 
of Psych. V\. t (heredity vs. education in language, the physiological 
development, phonetic and psychic development). Review is superfluous. 
E. B. T. 


1 If Avenarius knew nothing of Bastian (p. 179), Herr Kodis seems to know 
him only in the French of the Rev. PAi/., and therefore to have overlooked the 
criticisms of his article which have appeared in Arain. 
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Psychological Laboratory of Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass., 
1893.— pp- 34- 


This little pamphlet will be found exceedingly useful by psychologists, 
and exceedingly instructive by the general public. It contains a brief 
preface, by Professor Miinsterberg; eight photographs of the Harvard 
laboratory ; and lists of psychological apparatus, of the Harvard researches, 
1892-3, of manufacturers’ addresses, and of literary references. 


Ueber die Bedeutung des Genies in der Geschichte. By Sicmunpd 
SCHILDER. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1894. — pp. 37. 


In this monograph, the controversy between the advocates of historical 
necessity and the believers in the independence and originality of genius is 
treated in a way that certainly makes the problem clearer, but accomplishes 
little or nothing beyond this. Historical necessity, the writer holds, can 
mean only that historical phenomena are subject to the law of universal 
causation, which, it should be remembered, is merely formal, and never 
reaches the inner reality of things and events. Failure carefully to dis- 
tinguish ‘form’ and ‘ Wesen,’ apparent in the positions of both the party 
for genius and the party for necessity, explains the controversy [to a 
Kantian}. History, as formal, is mere statistics ; as having regard to inner 
reality, it is sociology and psychology. Genius, specially interesting to 
psychology and physiology, and having nothing to do directly with the 
social development, should not be drawn into formal history; it should be 
judged in and for itself, “nach seinem Wesen, seiner aus der eigenen 
Natur hervorgehenden Wirkungsart.” But the author says also that “ on/y 
in a limited degree is genius dependent on the current of historical events.” 
Genius is sprung from nature, “cin naturgewachsener Faktor”; but talent, 
very different from genius, is historically developed. ‘Talent serves as a 
sort of schema, through which historical form gets reality or content, or 
genius is brought into historical relations. Talent, as historically developed, 
uses or directs genius, as “naturgewachsen”™ and so not in touch with 
events and institutions. Genius is masculine ; talent is feminine. At least, 
the author says that the genius of women is rather talent than genius ; that, 
when women have real genius, they show “ cinen gewissen unweiblichen Zug, 
etwas androgynenhaftes.” So with a stroke he transforms his monograph 
into a romance— now as between ‘ Wesen’ and ‘form,’ now as between 
nature and history, and now as between genius and talent! It is a romance, 
however, that needs a sequel. The difficulties are not overcome, so long 


as there is seen to be an essential difference between what is historically 
developed and what is sprung directly from nature, or so long as that 
question-begging phrase “nur in beschrinktem Masse” is applied to the 
dependence of genius on the course of history. A. H. Lioyp. 
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System der Ethik mit einem Umriss der Staats und Geselischaftslehre. 
Von FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor an der Universitat Berlin. Dritte 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Berlin, Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz, 
1894. Erster Band, pp. xiv, 429; zweiter Band, pp. v, 576. 


This is the third time within the space of a very few years that Professor 
Paulsen (recently promoted to a professorship in ordinary at the University 
of Berlin) has published his System der Ethik. The book has been 
exceptionally well received in Germany, and richly deserves its pronounced 
success. It was not written for the professional philosopher, as the author 
frankly acknowledges, but is meant for such as are seeking for a teacher, 
a guide, who may help them in their reflections on ethical subjects. This 
fact must not be overlooked by the critic who is constantly on the watch 
for original research work. Professor Paulsen has set before himself an 
aim which he ably realizes—and that is enough. There is a lamentable 
dearth of readable books like his in German philosophical literature, and 
the popularity of the £7A/zk proves both its need and its excellence. It 
is a pleasure to read it; it is so clear, so sensible, so practical, so closely 
in touch with the problems of the day! We miss in it the wearisome and 
comprehensive detail-work so common to German productions ; we miss in 
it also the ponderous, involved sentences which make many German volumes 
such sore trials to the lover of philosophy. Professor Paulsen evidently 
believes that there may be philosophical thinking without forced breathing. 
Of course, abstruse thoughts cannot be presented in so simple and easy 
a form that ‘he who runs may read.’ The more profound the subject- 
matter, the more difficult will it be to make the same intelligible. Still, 
no one will deny that there is room for improvement in the manner of 
presentation, and that many of the obstacles which meet the student of 
German philosophy are often due to the inability or disinclination of authors 
to set forth their notions clearly. The Germans are aware of this fault, 
and are striving to reform it; some of the more recent writers — among 
them Professor Paulsen — have reformed it altogether. 

No essential changes have been made in this third edition. The An- 
schauungsweise remains identical with that of its predecessors. The system 
is feleological; it rejects both hedonistic utilitarianism and _intuitional 
formalism. It is not the pleasurable sensation which characterizes the 
moral fact, but the objective life-content whose concomitant is pleasure, 
pleasure being the form in which the subject immediately becomes aware 
of the moral fact and its worth. Nor are moral laws immutable a priori 
rules ; they are developed in conformity with the historical conditions of 


life ; they exist because they subserve useful ends. Moral laws exist for 
the sake of life, life, not for the moral laws. 

The book has, however, been considerably revised and enlarged. This 
is true of the Introduction, in which the nature and aims of Ethics are 
discussed ; also of Book II, which considers the fundamental concepts of 
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the science ; finally, also of the third chapter of Book IV, whose subject 
is Socialism and Social Reform. Owing to the increase which has been 


made in the bulk of the work, it now appears in two volumes. 
FRANK THILLY. 


Some Applications of Logical and Psychological Principles to Grammar. 
Presented to the Faculty of the University of Minnesota as a thesis for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by PETER MAGNUS MAGNUSSON, 
A.B., 1893, Minneapolis. — pp. 125. 

All thought is carried on by the aid of temporal and spatial symbols. 
The word is not the sign of the thought directly, but of the symbol of the 
thought. And since the word stands for a temporal and spatial presenta- 
tion, the laws of time and space determine the principles of grammar. The 
inclusiveness of time and the exclusiveness of space determine the parts of 
speech and their properties. What is commonly known as predication is 
analyzed into two entirely distinct acts of the mind, here called predication 
and assertion. The verb fo de is never a mere copula but asserts always 
the event of existence. Consequently the adjective or noun in the predicate 
is always a subordinate element, a determination. Only two tenses are 
recognized in the English language, the present and the past. The parti- 
ciple after Aave is disposed of as the direct object of Aave and the participle 
after Zo de in the passive is disposed of in the same manner as the adjective 
in a similar position. Participles and infinitives are classed together as a 
separate part of speech. They involve “double symbolism,” since the 
presentation a participial denotes must be thought of both as an event and 
a thing, or both as an event and a quality. The value of historical philology 
is not minimized, but it is claimed that the history of development is no 
substitute for the analysis of the logical and psychological foundations of 
grammar. AUTHOR. 


The Monism of Man or the Unity of the Divine and the Human, By 
Davip ALLYN Gorton, M.D. G. P. Putnams, New York, 1893. — 
pp. xxxi, 297. 

This book consists of essays the author published as editor of the 
National Quarterly Review. It is not at first sight quite easy to see 
why they should have been republished, or have received the title they 
bear. Upon consideration, however, the answer to the second question 
must, it seems, be found in the fact that the author rejects the old dualism 
of matter and spirit (c/., however, p. xxxi), and believes in the unity of 
body and mind, which he expounds at great length and with a wealth of 
illustrations drawn from his professional knowledge, but with considerable 
indistinctness and somewhat dubious consistency. For it is by no means 
easy to say what exactly he understands by this unity. The only thing 
that seems clear is that he does wot hold the ‘double-aspect’ theory of a 
psychophysical parallelism, which is becoming so popular on account of its 
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supposed freedom from metaphysical implications. On the other hand, one 
finds expressions sanctioning almost every other metaphysical view. Some- 
times the author talks like an ordinary materialist, as when he derives 
Calvin’s doctrines from the state of his liver. At other times he seems to 
assert an inherent spirituality in matter, which may be called hylozoistic 
and might even lead to monadism in an author who will not dogmatically 
deny the possibility of immortality. On rare occasions there is an approach 
to the view of metaphysical monism, v7z., that all finite actions are modes 
of the Infinite. Nor does it seem important to decide which is the author’s 
favorite view, until he is more conscious of his metaphysics and able to 
formulate his views in precise language and to abide by his formula. 
When he does this, he will doubtless be able also to make room in his 
theory for his empirical (though doubtless true) medical observation that 
the influence of the mind, strongly purposed, on the feebler organism of 
another is a great factor in the curative art (p. 156). At present the 
efficacy it seems to attribute to the mind contrasts curiously with the 
materialism of his other utterances, and with the peculiar relation between 
the physical and the divine implied in the view that Beecher’s fine physique 
made him a truer vehicle for divine inspiration (p. 190) and led to the 
possibility of conceiving his “highly oxydized blood setting the cerebral 
cells all aglow with celestial flame.” 

As to the first question — Why was this book produced ?—an answer is 
perhaps to be found in the author’s naive question (p. 251) — “If the flesh 
of lions made a Hercules, why should not a diet of philosophy produce 
philosophers?” To which the answer is : no doubt Hercules became a great 
lion by devouring his rivals, but then he had a Herculean digestion, and, even 
were the parallel exact, it would hardly follow that the products of a philo- 
sophic diet would be of a pleasing or valuable character. F. C. S. S. 


Der Materialismus, eine Verirrung des menschlichen Getstes, widerlegt 
durch eine zeitgemdsse Weltanschauung. Von Dr. EUGEN DREHER. 
Berlin, S. Gerstmann, 1892. — pp. vii, 83. 

A semi-popular pamphlet which will probably be not without use in deal- 
ing with the cruder forms of materialism, although the author is too prone 
to think that when he has destructively criticised the formulation of the 
doctrines he opposes, he has overcome also the spirit which generated them. 
His arguments are the familiar ones, well known to students of philosophy. 
Constructively, he contends for a dualistic recognition of both matter and 
spirit, and for the three Kantian “ postulates.” With regard to the soul, he 
differs from Kant in asserting its complete substantiality, and holds that 
many psychical processes, ¢.g., the ‘inferences’ in perception, dreams, etc., 
compel us to admit the existence of “unconscious” elements in it, #¢., 
unconscious for the conscious self. This ‘unconscious’ is evidently iden- 
tical with the ‘subliminal’ of Mr. F. W. H. Myers and the ‘psychical 


researchers.’ F. Cc. S. S. 
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Die Lehre des Aristoteles tiber das Wirken Gottes. Von Dr. Konrap 

Evser. Munster i. W., Aschendorff, 1893. — pp. viii, 228. 

This book is an expanded Ph.D. thesis, and concerned mainly with the 
opposed interpretations of the Aristotelian ‘theology’ typified by Zeller 
and Brentano. After a careful, not to say excessive, examination of every 
passage that has been adduced for either view, the author inclines, though 
not perhaps as decidedly as the case would warrant, to Zeller’s interpreta- 
tion. The work contains nothing new, but will be found of service by 
reason of its full references to ancient, and especially scholastic, commen- 
tators of Aristotle. It is well printed and contrasts favorably with most 
German work by its lucidity of style and arrangement. [But the author can- 
not always be acquitted on the charge of pedantry as, ¢.g., (p. 138), where he 
will not allow Aristotle to quote Homer without supposing that the latter's 
expression must be regarded as decisive of the former’s metaphysical views. 
And, as hinted above, the author’s learning does not bring out anything 
important or calculated to shake one’s belief in the sufficiency of Zeller’s 
work. F. C. S. S. 


Makrokosmos, Grundideen sur Schipfungsgeschichte und su einer har- 
monischen Weltanschauung. Versuch einer Systematik des Koperni- 
kanismus von OYTO ZIEMSSEN. Gotha, E. F. Thienemann, 1893. — 
pp. xvi, 127. 

This little book is intended as a catechism for a cosmic, as contrasted with 

a geocentric, view of the world, which is to combine the results of modern 

science with the ideal consequences which the author thinks it indispensable 


.to infer. Its general philosophic basis is approximately that of Lotze’s 


philosophy, the difficulties of which do not appear to advantage by being 
brought together into the same or successive paragraphs. _It does not, ¢.., 
seem easy to combine a belief in creation with the eternity of the uni- 
verse, nor correct to say that ‘in the beginning was evolution,’ if one means 
that evolution has neither beginning nor end, nor feasible to maintain a 
teleological view after explaining that there is no absolute end (§ 11), and 
that relative ends neither are, nor can be, reached. But the book will 
doubtless afford edification to the public to which it appeals. 
F.C. S. &. 


Die Nichteuklidische Geometrie. Vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart. 
Eine historisch-kritische Studie. Von Dr. A. KARAGIANNIDES. Berlin, 
Mayer & Miiller, 1893.—pp. 44. 


This little pamphlet traces in outline the history of the dissent from 
Euclidean geometry from Apollonius of Pergae to Professor Klein. The 
author’s judgment on all these attempts is unfavorable — the non-Euclidean 
geometries are an arbitrary fagon de parler, and based on a confusion of 
arithmetic and algebra with geometry. But though he brings home to 
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the non-Euclidians an indefensible neglect of definitions in the statement of 
their assumptions, the work, as a whole, will probably be found too slight 
to affect the creed of believers in these Utopian ‘ spaces.’ F.C S&. &. 


E-mpjindung und Bewusstsein. Monistische Bedenke von B. CARNERI. 

Bonn, E. Straus, 1893. — pp. 31. 

In this pamphlet we have a somewhat interesting statement of a theory of 
materialistic monism based on the evolution hypothesis. The author attempts 
to show, amongst other interesting things, how life may arise from non-living 
matter. He says that this derivation of life is maintained by all investigators 
“who are in earnest with the oneness of the world-all.”  Carneri is one of 
those “earnest” people who get a “oneness of the world-all” by dissolving 
all the higher features of the world-all in its lowest feature. “The Ideal 
World-Spirit is, in its last analysis, materiality.” It lies beyond sense. He 
seems to regard the human spirit as simply a function of the material 
organism. But he maintains that the fact that the spiritual life is a creation 
of the material, no more decreases its value than the fact that colors are 
created by the eye, decreases their value. Perhaps this view does not at 
once destroy the ustinctive tendency to give the highest value to the 
spiritual life. But does it not put spiritual impulses on precisely the same 
basis as sensual lusts and other products of the material organism ? 

J. A. LeIGuron. 


The following books have also been received : — 

The Logic of Hegel. Translation and Prolegomena by WILLIAM 
WALLACE, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Second edition, revised and augmented. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1892-94. 
— Vol. I, pp. xxvi, 404; Vol. II, pp. xx, 477. 

Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie. Von MAx DEssorr. 
Erster Band. Von Leibniz bis Kant. Berlin, Carl Duncker, 1894. — pp. 
xiii, 439. 

Labour and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. MALLock. London, 
Adam and Charles Black, 1893. — pp. xi, 336. 

Immanente Philosophy. Von MAX KAUFFMANN. Erstes Buch. Analyse 
der Metaphysik. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1893.— pp. 130. 

Zur Lehre vom Inhalt und Gegenstand der Vorstellungen. Eine psycho- 
logische Untersuchung von Dr. KASIMIR TWARDOWSKI. — pp. I10. 

Civilization of Christendom and Other Studies, by BERNARD BOSAN- 
queT. [The Ethical Library.] London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. 393- 

Philosophique moral et politique. Etudes par J. E. ALAux. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1893. — pp. 409. 

La loi de V histoire. Par J. STRADA. Paris, Alcan, 1894. — pp. 246. 

Les rapports de la musique et de la poésie. Considérées au point de vue 
de l’expression. Par JULES COMBARIEN. Paris, Alcan, 1894. — pp. 423. 
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NOTES. 


Ir is painful to announce that death has stricken down one of the most 
promising and useful of the younger workers in the field of philosophy. 
Dr. Walter Lefevre, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Texas, 
died of tuberculosis at Baltimore, Md., February second. Dr. Lefevre was 
a graduate of both the academic and the law departments of the University 
of Virginia. He was then for three years a student of philosophy in the 
Universities of Heidelberg and Berlin, and on his return to America 
became lecturer on Greek philosophy at Johns Hopkins University, where 
he remained until he was called to the chair of philosophy in the University 
of Texas. His influence upon his students was very great, and his death is 
a severe blow both to the university of which he was a member, and to the 
cause of sound philosophy. ‘Those personally acquainted with him describe 
him as a profound student, a brilliant conversationalist, and a noble, un- 
selfish man. Quem det diligunt adolescens moritur. 


After October of the present year the Philosophische Monatshefte, 
having completed its thirtieth year, will be published in connection with the 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, under the title Archiv fiir Systema- 
tische Philosophie. Both journals will appear quarterly, and will mutually 
supplement each other, the former being restricted, as heretofore, to the 
history of philosophy, and the latter representing the interests of the 
various departments of systematic philosophy. 


Professor John Dewey, of the University of Michigan, has accepted a 
call to the head professorship of philosophy in the University of Chicago. 
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